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A Large Question in a Small Place: 
The Transmission of the Ratnakita (Ka$yapaparivarta) in Khotan 


Giuliana MArTINI* (Italy) 


I. Introduction 


The title of this article paraphrases Charles W. Joyner’s admonition that historians should 
search for answers to large questions in small places. Without meaning to unduly 
appropriate the application of a proper so-called micro-historical approach to textual 
phenomena that would anyway defy — in terms of sources and scope — the applicability of 
such a promising methodology, nonetheless it seems to me appropriate to bring the task 
of locality-oriented studies to mind at the outset of my presentation, for reasons that will 
Suggest themselves, I hope, in the course of the following pages. For now suffice to say 
that although the Khotan of the fifth and sixth centuries and the philological problems 
posed by the local transmission and reception of the Mahayana work known as Ratnakitta 
(KaSyapaparivarta) — respectively the place under observation in the course of a given 
period of time and the textual material being investigated in this article — are by no 
means ‘small’, they are comparatively limited vis-a-vis the larger context of the 
formation and transmission of this and other Mahayana discourses in India and Central 
Asia, and thereon to China, before and during that same period of time. Hence, the small 
place and the large question. 


* This article is a revised version of a chapter of my Ph.D. thesis, Studies on the Book of Zambasta, 
submitted to the University of Naples (2010). I am grateful to Mauro Maggi for passing on to me the 
unpublished edition and translation (lines 1-283) and a draft edition and translation (lines 284ff) of the 
Khotanese MafijuSrinairdtmydvatara-siitra (P 4099) left by the late Ronald Emmerick; to Jonathan Silk for 
letting me use his unpublished critical edition and translation of the Sanskrit text of the Kasyapaparivarta 
(a few of my notes to the text are credited to or overlap with his work) and of Pelliot tibétain 676; to Oktor 
Skjzrve for putting his transliterations of a newly identified Khotanese fragment of the Kasyapaparivarta 
in the Berlin collection at my disposal; to Karashima Seishi £4 ##%5 and Klaus Wille for providing me 
with draft transliterations respectively of IOL San 51 and of IOL San 101, IOL San 673 and Or. 
8212/1774(F); to Jan Nattier for sharing her notes on the Chinese titles of the Kasvapaparivarta with me; 
and again to all of them as well as to Oma Almogi, Bhikkhu Andlayo, Bhikkhu Pasadika, Peter Skilling, 
Alberto Todeschini and Vincent Tournier for many comments and corrections — notwithstanding all the 
help I have received, any remaining shortcomings and errors are my own responsibility. Much of the 
research presented in this article was carried out at the IRIAB while I was a Bukkyo Dendé Kyokai {h2¢& 
i 14 & fellow (2008-2009), hosted by Prof. Karashima. I gave a presentation based on the present study 
during the workshop “Metodo e teoria nello studio delle religioni — culti, pratiche e testi in Giappone e in 
Asia” convened by Silvio Vita at the Italian School of East Asian Studies, Kyoto (June 30th, 2010). For the 
sake of readability, in quoting text editions I have on occurrence standardised the transliterations, adjusted 
the punctuation, capitalised proper names, etc. All quotations from the Book of Zambasta are with minor 
modifications after Emmerick’s edition (1968); all translations are mine unless otherwise indicated. 
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The possibility of a Central Asian origin of several Mahayana sitras and scriptural 
collections has been from time to time put forward, for example as regards the 
Saddharmapundarika, Ratnakiita, Buddhavatamsaka and Mahdsamnipata, be they extant 
in Sanskrit or in Chinese and Tibetan translation. Likewise, such an origin has been 
proposed for a number of so-called apocrypha that found their way into the Chinese 
canon. The possible Central Asian original provenance has been suggested mainly on the 
basis of manuscript evidence and historical accounts which describe the kingdoms of 
Central Asia as thriving Buddhist centres and an important source for the oral and 
written transmission of Buddhist texts - Agamas, Vinava, Abhidharma and Mahayana 
stitras — combined with the Central Asian ethnicity and activities of several masters and 
translators active in China from the second century of the Christian Era onward.' 
Questions of origins are probably destined to remain unanswerable, and in this article I 
take a closer look at one of these possibly Central Asian texts, the Ratnakiita. This is a 
particularly interesting case in that the name Ratnakuta refers both to an independent 
discourse ~ the text which subsequently came to be known as the KaSvapaparivarta — 
and to a collection of discourses that was assembled as an autonomous section in the 
Chinese and Tibetan Buddhist canons, best known as Mahdaratnaktita. 


1 


On Central Asian Buddhism in general cf., e.g., Sander 1979 (critically reviewed by Emmerick 1987), 
Puri 1987 (critically reviewed by Nattier 1990), Emmerick 1987 and 1990, Litvinsky 1968 and 1999, 
Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1994, the contributions in McRae and Nattier 1999, Hartmann 2005, Tremblay 
2007 (an introductory survey relying on secondary literature), and Xu Wenkan 1996 (with special 
reference to Tokharians). On the role played by Khotan and Khotanese translators cf. Lamotte 1954 and 
1960, and the survey and references in Ziircher 1959/2007: 61ff, and Kumamoto 1999: 346-355 for 
relevant Chinese sources. In fact it is the journey of the Chinese monk Zhu Shixing 4 -£ fT (203-282 AD) 
to Khotan, “the first recorded case of a Chinese leaving his country in quest of Buddhist scriptures, and the 
first clearly localized Chinese account of Buddhism in Central Asia’, in the words of Ziircher 1959/2007: 
61, a “highly interesting event [that] opens the history of Chinese Buddhism of the second half of the third 
century”. On the accounts of Faxian #88] (ca.337-ca.422 AD), who spent three months in Khotan in 401 
AD, and Xuanzang % 4 (600-664 AD), who reached Khotan in 644 AD on his way back from India and 
remained there seven to eight months, cf. Stein 1907: 173-175, Lamotte 1954: 392-394, and Deeg 2005: 
86ff. 

? Hereafter I refer to the individual text, ie. the Indian Ratnakita, as KaSyapaparivarta, and to the 
collection as Mahdratnakiita, though I use this particular form just for the sake of convenience, since there 
are several attested Chinese and Tibetan titles of the collection which could be reconstructed with different 
Indic forms. In any case my use does not imply taking a position as to the possible assemblage and shape 
of the collection in India or Central Asia. Taish 310 is the collection assembled in the Tang ff period 
(618-907 AD) by Bodhiruci (d. 727 AD), who also translated or retranslated some of the texts it contains. 
In many cases he simply adopted existing translations, but in others he newly translated certain texts 
(where no existing translation was available) or retranslated scriptures with earlier versions. On the history 
of the collection cf. Pedersen 1976: Iff and 1980, Dantinne 1983: 24ff, and Pagel 1995: 55ff. The collection 
is found as the dKon brisegs section of the Kanjur, including forty-nine texts in all extant canonical editions 
(Peking/Otani 760.1-49, Derge/Tohoku 45-93, etc.), with minor differences and anomalies exhibited by the 
different editions, on which cf. Lalou 1927: 237 and Pagel 1995: 60-61. As to catalogues of no longer 
extant collections, the dKon brisegs is mentioned in the |Han-kar-ma’s dkar chag, which includes a 
collection consisting of forty-eight texts that agrees closely with Bodhiruci’s edition (cf. Lalou 1953: 
315-316 and Herrmann-Pfandt 2008: 18-41), omitting the Saptasatikad Prajridpdramita; it is further attested 
in the *Phang-thang-ma dkar-chag (cf. Halkias 2004: 79 and 90). This catalogue includes ten texts, i.e. nos. 
23-32, vis-a-vis the forty-eight of the 1Han-kar-ma, but, as noted by Halkias 2004: 90, many texts listed in 
the latter may be subsumed under some other division in the ’Phang-thang-ma catalogue, which is the last 
royally-decreed catalogue, composed in the ninth century at the imperial court of ’Phang-thang in southern 
Central Tibet, based on the |Han-kar-ma and another presently lost catalogue that was written, like the 
lHan-kar-ma, during the reign of Khri-lde-srong-btsan (ca.800-845 AD) at the court of Mchims-su (for a 
study of this catalogue cf. Halkias 2004 and also Dotson 2007). It is also present in Bu-ston’s Chos ‘byung, 
which mentions forty-nine texts (cf. tr. Obermiller 1932/1999: 147 and 170). The Mahavyutpatti does not 
evidences the Ratnakiita as a collection, but in the section that lists the Kanjur titles (section 65, 
Saddharma-namdani: Dam pa’i chos kyi ming la) it mentions fourteen of the texts that are found in 
Bodhiruci’s edition. Thus there is no indication that the title Rarnakita featuring here (Ratnakiita: dKon 
mchog brtsegs pa, Mahavyutpatti no. 1364, ed. Sakaki (1925/1962), pp. 104-105) refers to a collection 
rather than to an individual scripture. However, since the compilation of the Mahdyvurpatti was undertaken 
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The Kasvapaparivarta displays many affinities with the Nikava/Agama literature, is one 
of the earliest Mahayana discourses to advocate the bodhisatva’s practice, and one of the 
root texts for later Madhyamaka treatises, while several crucial early Yogacara concepts 
are embedded in its philosophical backdrop and it is thus also highly regarded by the 
Yogicara tradition.’ This siitra has been considered to represent one of the oldest texts of 
the Mahdratnakita collection and somehow its nucleus,* and it appears to be what was 
meant by the name Ratnakita in India, since all the citations of a text called Ratnakiita 
thus far identified in Indian texts and their translations have been consistently located in 
the Kasvapaparivarta itself.’ 


According to the catalogue of the Derge edition of the Kanjur, the Mahdratnakiita 
collection was compiled by assembling sitras from India, China, and Khotan. This 
statement is significant because it indicates an awareness of the Khotanese extraction of 
some of the Mahdratnakiita materials, an awareness which, at the very least, reflects 
records or oral traditions bearing on the manuscripts that served as sources for the Derge 
xylograph Kanjur (1733), and there does not seem to be any major reason to doubt the 
historical value of this information.® 


In terms of historical sources, according to the account preserved in the (often 
unreliable) Lidai sanbao ji FEf\ = (T 2034) by Fei Zhangfang R&B (d.c.597-598 
AD), completed at the end of the sixth century, the Gandharan translator Jfianagupta BY AB 
i & (523-c.600 AD) often mentioned the Ratnakita as one of the twelve divisions 
constituting the country’s transmission of the Buddhist teachings (BUY: 48—§) of the region 
to the South-East of Khotan, a locale roughly corresponding to the Karghalik area.’ 


to prepare the ground for the enterprise of the ensuing translations of Indian Buddhist works and thereby 
the assemblage of a first ‘Kanjur’, its content cannot be taken as evidence for the final outcome that 
resulted once the translation venture was over, in that it does not constitute a post factum catalogue in 
itself. In any case, Pagel 1995: 71 notes that “there appears to be far reaching agreement between the list 
{of works included in the Mahdévyutparti} ... and those lists found in the Indian Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
of the eighth century”. Seven out of the forty-nine siitras were translated directly from the Chinese, cf. 
Pagel 1995: 60, note 161. These seven Chinese-based Ratnakita translations found in the present canonical 
editions of the dKon brtsegs are not mentioned in the [Han-kar-ma catalogue ~ generally held to be reliable 
in the indication it gives for the sources of the translations - as having been translated from the Chinese. 
This indicates that these translations were probably made at a later date, or else had to be done once again 
in order to meet the thirteenth-century standard for inclusion in the Kanjur. Pagel 1995: 73 suggests that 
the consistency of the |Han-kar-ma’s Ratnakiita collection with Bodhiruci’s edition, taken together with the 
fact that the earliest period for which we can affirm the existence of an almost complete Tibetan version of 
the collection, the first half of the ninth century, coincides with a time of cautious revival of Sino-Tibtean 
relations after the 821-823 AD peace treaty, seem to be factors in favour of the possibility that the 
formation of the Tibetan collection was based on, or at least influenced by, the already existing 
corresponding Chinese collection. 

> Cf. Pasddika 1980: 49-50. 

* According to Nagao 1973 the Kasvapaparivarta is the centre and the core of the Mahdratnakita; cf. 
also the introduction to ed. Staél-Holstein (1926), Chang 1983: xv (“the original Ratnakiita Sitra’’), 
Pedersen 1980: 60-66, Nakamura 1987: 210-211, Silk 1994: 23-26 and 640-641 with notes, and Pagel 
1995: 53-78. On the antiquity of the Ka$yapaparivarta cf. also the introduction to the translation in Weller 
1965 and Pasadika 1980. 

* See below section II. 

* Cf. Otani Kanjur catalogue, p. 231, n. 1, folio 123a (reference from Pagel 1995: 70, with note 244, 
quoted from Kajiyama 1969). On the Derge Kanjur, a contaminated edition placed within the tradition of 
the Tshal-pa lineage (mid-fourteenth century), cf. Eimer 1992: xviii-xix, Harrison 1994, and Skilling 1994: 
XXXVLI-XXXVIL. 

7 Lidai sanbao ji HE{. = Bk, T 2034 at T XLIX,103a13-23, tr. in Pedersen 1976: 3-4 (it has to be noted 
that there is not yet any scholarly consensus on whether the name # £2 # should be understood as Fei 
Changfang or Zhangfang). On the unreliability of the Lidai sanbao ji HE {<= 88 #ias a source for scriptural 
attributions cf. Nattier 2008: 14-15, especially note 25 for sources in East Asian languages, and note 26 for 
some of its attributions. Drawing on Jndnagupta’s account, Fazang 2£#K (643-712 AD), the third patriarch 
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As to the material testimony represented by the manuscript circulation of the 
K&svapaparivarta in Khotan, it is remarkable that the surviving Sanskrit manuscripts are 
all of Khotanese provenance, with one exception, viz. a manuscript fragment from the 
Northern Silk Road which, however, could also have been produced in Khotan. Further, a 
few folios of an early Khotanese translation of the Kafvapaparivarta have survived, 
testifying to the existence of a vernacular translation of the discourse circulating side by 
side with the Sanskrit version.* This translation happens to be preserved, among others, 
in two manuscripts which are older than most extant Sanskrit manuscripts of the text, and 
certainly older than the only surviving nearly complete Sanskrit manuscript (SI P/2). 
Although the Khotanese provenance of both Sanskrit and Khotanese manuscript 
materials (see section III.2) is an important piece of evidence, this is obviously not in 
itself sufficient to suggest that the actual first redaction of the text took place in the 
Khotan area, as the survival of exclusively Khotanese materials may be simply due to 
historical accident or to the circumstances of their discovery. However, it can be safely 
stated on palaeographic grounds that these manuscripts were produced in Khotan. There 
is little doubt about the existence of a number of ‘Khotanese’ recensions of the text as 
evidenced by witnesses in Sanskrit and Khotanese, especially when one looks at 
Mahayana discourses more from the perspective of multiple and multilingual recensions 
than from that of trying to trace them back to an Urtext.’ Thus, Khotan does seem to be a 
likely candidate as the place of redaction of one or more versions of the 
Kasyapaparivarta, as well as of a number of individual works and perhaps of a first 
assemblage of the Mahdratnakiita as a macro-unit of textual transmission.’® Again, to 
such major religio-historical and philological issues no conclusive answers can be found 
due to lack of sufficient evidence, and in the present article I try to tackle the more 
limited topic of the circulation of the Kasyapaparivarta in Khotan by adopting, as it 
were, a micro-historical, or perhaps more appropriately ‘local’, approach. Thus I will first 
focus on the available textual evidence preserved in the Khotanese language bearing on 
the circulation in Khotan from the fifth century onwards of the Kasyapaparivarta, viz. on 
an early Khotanese version of the siitra, and on sourced and unsourced citations from the 
Ratnakiata/Kasyapaparivarta in one of the oldest, if not the oldest, surviving Khotanese 
work, the so-called Book of Zambasta. In particular, I will review the occurrence of these 
quotations and analyse them in their respective contexts so as to also highlight the 
underlying dynamics of the early Khotanese textual transmission. The quotations in the 
Book of Zambasta can all be located in the KaSyapaparivarta, which suggests that in this 


of the Huayan school (3 & A ), quoted this passage (referring to the Lidai sanbao ji HE {t = #f fas 
Kaihuang sanbao lu 6 & = 93%) in the context of the biography of Zhi Falings< 2: FA (active between the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth century), in order to emphasise the importance of Kargalik as a centre 
and source of Mahayana’s teachings; cf. T 2073 at T LI, 153b23-153c8, tr. in Lamotte 1960: 65-66. 

* The fragments of the Khotanese Ratnakiita (Kasyapaparivarta), first published by H.W. Bailey in his 
Khotanese texts V (1963) [= KT 5], were identified by Skjerve 2003. An additional folio has now been 
identified by Skjzrve in Berlin; see section I1.2.2. 

* Cf. the discussion in Schopen 2009, to which I come back later, in section III.3. 

‘0 A presentation of the hypothesis of the Central-Asian origin of the Mahdratnakiita and possible 
penetration back into India is found in Pagel’s monograph on the Bodhisatvapitaka (1995). Pagel’s 
conclusions (cf. especially pp. 75-78) are useful to highlight how the Khotanese materials I am going to 
investigate in this survey are relevant in the exploration of this hypothesis; thus I refer to his monograph 
and to references to previous literature given there. A difficult to assess South-Indian origin and connection 
with the Mahasamghika schools in Andhra has also been suggested for the compilation of the 
Mahdramakiita, cf. Pagel 1995: 76. 
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respect the Khotanese tradition is consistent with the Indian tradition, that is, that what is 
referred to by Ratnakiita corresponds to the K&fvapaparivarta. Besides, four other 
discourses that are included in the Mahdratnakiita, the Bhadramayakdravyakarana, 
Samantamukhaparivarta, Vinayavini$caya-Updlipariprccha-siitra, and Dasadharmaka- 
stitra, are also known to the Book of Zambasta and thereby to the early Khotanese 
Mahayana tradition. The Bhadramd@yakdravvdkarana is included in the form of a rather 
free paraphrase as chapter two of the Book of Zambasta. Passages from the 
Samantamukhaparivarta, VinayaviniScaya-Updlipariprcchd-sitra and Dasadharmaka- 
slitra are cited respectively in chapter four, thirteen and fifteen of the same work. The 
evidence for the transmission in Khotan of Mahdratnakitta works other than the 
Kasyapaparivarta that were unmistakably known by their own titles confirms that what is 
referred to as Ratnakita in the Khotanese tradition corresponds to the 
Ka$yapaparivarta."’ This much clarified, I will briefly take into account what the 
Khotanese evidence has to say on the title of the Ratnakata and finally assess the overall 
philological situation of the local circulation of the Kasyapaparivarta in Khotan in the 
light of these data as well as of the indications that can be gained from the fragmentary 
Khotanese translation of the siitra. 


II. Ka$yapaparivarta quotations in the Book of Zambasta 


Here I shall identify the sources of a number of passages of the Book of Zambasta that 
are either linked to the Kasyapaparivarta by way of direct citation or associated with it 
through what one could call a more nuanced textual relationship. 


The Ratnakita is cited twice in the Book of Zambasta, in stanzas 8.38 and 13.42. The 
occurrence in chapter eight calls for a closer inspection also of the passage that follows 
the citation. In fact the problems encountered in the course of such closer inspection may 
provide a particularly useful case study in casting light on the modus operandi of the 
Book of Zambasta — that is, on the way this work was actually produced and on the range 
of different approaches it adopted to its sources. 


I.1 Book of Zambasta 8.38-39 [Ka$yapaparivarta 99 and 98] 
The passage in chapter eight reads: 


{8.38] aysmii ttdrd siitro ttussau Balysi hvate 
tramu kho G@ta$i Ratnakiilu vata 
[8.39] aysma hdrstayd Mahakalsava samu 
hamdaro hamar vate nitcana niSsta kara 
[8.38] ‘The mind is such, as empty (rtussau, Skt. Sinya) as [empty] space (Gtasi, Skt. 


'! Pagel 1995: 74, note 261, noticed the references to the Bhadramayakdravyakarana, Updlipariprccha- 


sutra and Ratnakiita/KaSsyapaparivarta in the Book of Zambasta and suggested that chapter three of the 
Book of Zambasta could be related to texts contained in the Mahdramakata: “In one fragment, well over 
twenty pages long, Maitreya appears as main protagonist together with the Buddha (pp. 53-76 [of 
Emmerick 1968]). Although not positively identified, we have of course several texts in the Ratnakita that 
seem to have been inspired by the cult of Maitreya (Rk [Ratnakiita], 23, 40, 41 fie, 
Maitrevamahasimhanada, Darikavimalasraddha-pariprecha, Maitreyapariprcchddharmasta])”. A Chinese 
parallel to chapter three belonging to the Buddhavatamsaka (Fo huayan $$ 3£&) tradition (T 306) has now 
been discovered, cf. Duan Qing 2007; on its doctrinal background cf. Martini 2011. As to the citations 
from the Samantamukhaparivarta, Vinayavini§caya-Updlipariprecha-siitra, and Dasadharmaka-sitra, it has 
been possible to locate them in the respective texts, cf. Martini 2010a. 
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GkaSa)’ — said the Buddha in the sitra, in the Ratnakiita —'? [8.39] ‘In reality, 
Mahakasyapa, there simply is no mind at all, inside, [neither] in the middle, [nor] 
outside.’ 


It is possible to locate the sources of both of these stanzas in two passages of the Sanskrit 
Ka@syapaparivarta. Stanza 8.38, in which the mind is likened to empty space, corresponds 
to Kasyapaparivarta 99, although the adjective ‘empty’ (stinva) is not explicitly employed 
there with reference to the mind: 


cittam hi, KaSyapa, dkasasadrsam Ggamtuker upaklese samklifyate 
‘Indeed the mind, Kasyapa, is like [empty] space (Gkdasa). It becomes defiled due to 
extraneous defilements.’” 


"2 Cf. Emmerick’s 1968: 139 translation of stanza 8.38: “In the Ratnakiita-stitra the Buddha has 


proclaimed the mind to be as empty as space”. My translation here is just an attempt to literally reflect the 
word sitro in the locative singular indicating the place of the citation, and the clause Ratnakiilu vdtd 
composed by the accusative singular of the name of the siitra and the postposition vdtd, which further 
specifies the title of the stitra in question, and the nuance given by the use of the adjective ¢trdrd ‘so much’ 
and by the adverbial clause tramu kho ‘just like’ that specifically convey the meaning that the mind is that 
much empty just in the way it has been explained in the siitra: cf. also the translation by Leumann 
1933-1936: 115, “Das Denken (ferner) so-sehr im Sfitra leer [nichtig] hat genannt der Priester. so wie der 
(bloBe) Raum (jeder Stofflichkeit bar ist), im Ratnakita(-Sitra, mit folgenden Worten)” (the Priest has 
called thinking (moreover) as void {vain} in the siitra, just as space (is void of any matter), with the 
following words in the Ratnakita(-sitra)). 

3 Ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 145 or ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 35; tr. Weller 1965: 
119 and Pasddika 1977-1979/VII: ay Cf. the Tibetan version, Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 146 or 
D dXon brtsegs cha 139a5-6, 'Od srung, sems ni nam mkha’ dang mtshungs te, nye bai nyon mongs pa glo 
bur ba rnams kyis nye bar nyon mongs pa’o; and the Chinese versions, also reproduced in ed. von Staél- 
Holstein (1926), p. 146, T 350 at T XII,192a17, Co SF afl K 3B A A RK MH, tr. Weller 1970: 135 (this 
translation is dated 179 AD and attributed to Lokaksema, an attribution considered probably authentic by 
de Jong 1977: 254, authentic by Ziircher 1991: 299 and Harrison 1993: 162-163, but placed by Nattier 
2008: 84 in the group of texts which exhibit occasional anomalies in vocabulary that are not found in 
Lokaksema's core corpus though resemble it in overall language and style and are thereby to be considered 
attributable either to Lokaksema or at least to members of his schools; cf. de Jong 1977: 253-254 for a 
discussion of the attributions by Pelliot 1936 and Ono Hidd A¥F #32 1954); T 351 (unknown translator 
during the Jin # (265-420 AD), cf. Nanjio 58) at T X1I,197c21, Ly 41 #5 Ht SR AK, tr. Weller 1966/1967: 
411; T 659 (cf. Nanjio 152, a sixth-century translation of the Ratnamegha-sitra containing the 
Kasvapaparivarta as its seventh chapter; this translation, discovered independently by Takasaki Jikid6 fA wy 
(AGEL and Nagao Gajin S2F& A in 1974 (cf. de Jong 1977: 255 with notes 18 and 19), is closely related to 
the Jin Hand Qin Fa (350-417 AD) versions according to the findings by Nagao) at T XVI,280a9, -C 411d 
2 & PR th PT MAK; and T 310.43 (anonymous translator in the Qin # period, assembled by Bodhiruci 
in the eighth-century collection, cf. Nanjio 23.43) at T X1,635b16-17, BAwmaamM. CMS. BASAL, tr. 
Chang 1983: 399 (generally I do not take into account, here and for the other passages of the 
Kasyapaparivarta | quote in this article, the late tenth-century Chinese version, T 352, tr. Weller 1966). 
This line is quoted in the SiksGsamuccaya, ed. Bendall (1897-1902), p. 234, 8-9, citar hi, KaSyapa, 
akdSasadrsam, Ggamtukaih klesair upakli§yate (in agreement with the Tibetan translation); and in the 
Bodhicarvavatdra-pafijikd, ed. de La Vallée Poussin (1901-1914), p. 26, 16-17, cittam hi, KaSyapa, 
akdSasadrsam, Ggantukaih klesopakleSair upaklisvate (reference from Silk’s unpubl. tr.), in agreement with 
the commentary attributed to Sthiramati, on which see below note 58; cf. ed. von Staél-Holstein (1933), p. 
194. Cf. also Dasheng bensheng xindi guanjing KA@ AE HBBUE, T 159 at T 11,327b17-18, CREE. E 
BS AA tS Ar TE RRR (reference from Silk’s unpubl. tr.). The image of empty space is also used at 
KaSsyapaparivarta 66, which is missing in the Sanskrit manuscript, but preserved in a quotation in 
Madhydntavibhaga-tikd, in the context of the two extremes relating to those who grasp the idea of 
emptiness, misunderstanding it as a view, wrongly speculating on emptiness itself and becoming thereby 
irremediably ill because of the adverse effects of the medicine of emptiness, to be administered as the 
supreme remedy for speculative views. On the other hand, those who are frightened of empty space and 
cry for help to get rid of it, are in fact greatly confused as they deviate from the proper understanding of 
emptiness and fear it, afraid of that very emptiness they are already living in; cf. Madhydntavibhdga-tikd, 
ed. Yamaguchi (1934), p. 245,10-15 or ed. Pandeya (1971), p. 182,9-16, tr. Pasidika 1977-1979/V; 32, and 
reconstruction of the Sanskrit text in Pasadika 1977-1979/V. 37-38, note 29; cf. the Tibetan version, Q in 
ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 99 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 132b6-133a3, tr. Weller 1965: 102; and the 
Chinese versions, also reproduced in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 99; T 350 at T X11,191a13-16, tr. 
Weller 1970: 124; T 351 at T X11,196c9-12, tr. Weller 1966/1967: 401; T 659 at T XVI,257c27-29; T 
310.43 at T XI,634a20-23, tr. Chang 1983: 396. Similarly worded is Ratnardsi-sitra 1.2, where “the one 
who dwells having attained a mind [clear and vast] like empty space”, nam mkha’ dang mtshungs pa'i sems 
kvis nye bar bsgrubs te gnas pa, is mentioned in the list of the definitions qualifying the authentic meaning 
of the word recluse, Sramana; cf. ed. Silk (1994), p. 394 or ed. Mitsuhara (2004), p. 16, tr. in Silk 1994: 267. 
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Stanza 8.39 matches with the first sentence of Kasyapaparivarta 98: 


A tranquil state of mind temporarily unaffected by any hindrance or mental defilement is referred to as 
“luminous” in the early discourses, cf. AN 1:51 at AN I 10,10-11, pabhassaram idam, bhikkhave, cittam, tai 
ca kho Ggantukehi upakkilesehi upakkilitthan ti. On the meaning of this and similar passages, which in the 
context of early Buddhism do not refer to an inherently pristine nature of the mind, but to an undefiled 
condition of a specific state, cf. Andlayo 2003: 191-192, note 39. The comparison of the mind to empty 
space (Gkdsa in Pali) is attested in another early Buddhist source, Thag 1156 at Thag 104.22. tad 
akasasamam cittam ajjhattam susamahitam, “this mind, well-concentrated inside, is like [empty] space”, 
where it is the state of being “well-concentrated inside” that qualifies for the comparison with empty space. 
This clearly shows that such quality is a characteristic of a state rather than an inherent predicament of the 
mind. The meditation ‘like space’ (G@kdsasamda bhdvand) in the Buddha’ instruction to Rahula can also be 
quoted, MN 62 at MN [ 424.20ff, sevvathd pi Gkaso na katthaci patitthito, evam eva kho tvam Réhula 
akadsasamam bhavanam bhdvehi, Gkdsasamam hi te bhavanam bhavayato uppannad mandpaman4apé phassa 
cittam na pariydddya thassanti, “just as [empty] space is not established (or: fixed) anywhere, so too, 
Rahula, cultivate meditation that ts like space, [in that] when you cultivate meditation that is like space, 
arisen agreeable [and] disagreaable contacts will not invade your mind and remain nS bi The tdpos is 
elaborated in the Da zhidu lun A Bw, T 1509 at T XXV,363a21-24, MIZE HA A, MRE, (ELK 
OMAR HR: COR MSE, HH LAY, EP 2 a He A, DB, BRHEG, MAA, where the 
various defilements such as ignorance etc. are said to adventitiously appear and conceal the originally pure 
mind just like the characteristic of purity of emtpy space (fi? 22, Skt. akaSa) is concealed by the appearance 
of smoke, clouds, dust or fog, and is recovered once the defilements are removed (reference from Silk’s 
unpubl. tr.). As to the Khotanese evidence, the image of the mind obscured by the chance clouds of 
temporary defilements vis-a-vis the thoroughly clean mind of a Buddha (with many variations on the 
theme) occurs several times in the Book of Zambasta. At Z 2.176 it is stated: trému ni avsmit Balvsa osku 
vdte vasvdtd aggamjsd / samu kho dtdsi vasuSti vdno pyauradnu pati$u, “such is your mind, Buddha, always 
pure, faultless, just as the sky in autumn is pure without clouds’. On patigu “in autumn” (cf. pagsa’- 
‘autumn’), translated as “covered” in Emmerick 1968: 41, cf. Skjarve 1981: 465. Further, Z 9.3-4 reads: 
[9.3] samu kho Gta$i pdtemindi pyaure ttrdmi klaisa / ttathaggatta-ggarbhd vasutd hade kho Gta$d hamrastu 
[9.4] datinai ttaramdari balvsdnu kho Gta$ii hamamggd / samu kho purra Gydte fica tramu mara riivdna 
dyadre, “[9.3] just as the clouds darken the sky, so defilements [obscure the tathdgatagarbha], yet the 
tathdgatagarbha is always as pure as the sky. [9.4] The Dharma-body of the Buddhas (datinai traramdari 
balysGnu) is the same as [empty] space. Just as the moon is reflected in water, so [the Buddhas] appear in 
the world in [their} physical form”. A similar phrasing also recurs in the Late Khotanese 
MafjuSrinairdtmyavatdra-sitra, ed. Bailey (1951/1981) [= KBT], pp. 130-131,344-348 (with modifications 
after Emmerick’s unpubl. ed.), tr. with modifications after Emmerick’s unpubl. tr. (cf. also for line 344 tr. in 
Degener 1989: 278, s.v. abustatati-, for lines 345-346 Degener 1989: 163, s.v. Sau'fia-, for line 346 
Emmerick in Emmerick and Skjzrve 1987: 124, s.v. *vatva (with further occurrences of dgantuklega in 
Buddhist literature), and cf. also Bailey 1979: 25, s.v. Gvida), [344] avGrautta mvajia akhasta sa’ gusca 
nairvana hvide / avaysdda aysmva kira abustaé hvide jadi // [345] rrasta bvame jsa paysada naisarima 
byama hvide / nai ja hadai vara ttaifia myaiia vaina aysmva hada bide / cu & marai hvanida sau’iia sa’ jadi 
bvama sa’ : //{346] sav sa §4 aysmva hama vasve GvaSa'na hamaga / pyaurya jsa Gphaida saitta Gvadvya cu 
va nai ida : // ... [348] ttu mdfiada aysmva prrara baiSa bada vasve arima / kdmyau jsa Gphida saitta vaisava 
Gvida phardka : //, “{344] When it [i.e., the mind] remains unestablished, unmoved, that is called 
deliverance, nirvana. When the mind is unrecognised, it is said to be false, unperceived ignorance. [345] 
When it is recognised correctly with knowledge, it is said to be undefiled knowledge. But there in the 
midst of it no other [thing] but the mind is found. When they speak here of a duality: ‘This is ignorance, 
knowledge is this’, [346] this is just one and the same mind, pure, like [empty] space. It appears disturbed 
by chance clouds that do not exist there. ... [348] Like this the mind, always pure by nature, spotless, 
appears disturbed by thoughts and sees many things”. One more noteworthy tanese passage which 
presents the philosophical perk eround to this imagery is found in another section of the same 
Mafnijusrinairdimyavatdra-sitra, ed. Bailey (1951/1981) [= KBT], p. 125,243-247 (with modifications after 
Emmerick’s unpubl. ed.), tr. with modifications after Emmerick’s unpubl. tr. (for lines 245-246 cf. also 
Bailey 1979: 25, s.v. vida), [243] andsta satsdra hva nastyaufia ttadi (244) ttada / cu badi kame jade vara 
Stana ttuSai byauda // aprraste nervana hvide sama khu Gvasa’ vasve / [245] hivina prrara jsa auska pyaurva 
jsa Gphida saitta // ttu “mdfa(da) aysmva patca besa bada vasve arima / kamyau jsa Gphida saitta *va(sa)va 
avida abvatta // [246] *vasve ava vira satvana Gvida tcire / ttu mdfiada aysmva patca vasaye Gvada (read: 
Gvida) abvatta // (247) hadana tte va natcana sd’ aysmva gvana ne bida/ ne edrva vasaya vira ttusai avasa’ 
hamagea //, “[243] Then the round of birth is said to be beginningless. So great only is its limit. [244] When 
thoughts [informed] by it should cease, at once it is found to be empty. Unfixed nirvana (aprraste nervana, 
Skt. apratisthita-nirvana, tr. after Eltschinger 2009: 185, cf. note 63 for references) is said to be just always 
pure just as the empty space is [245] according to its nature, [although] it appears disturbed by clouds. 
Similarly the mind then, always pure, spotless, appears disturbed by thoughts and sees non-existent things. 
[246] In a clean mirror one sees the faces of beings. Similarly then the mind sees non-existent things. (247] 
Within, as well as without, the mind is not found at all. [It is] not in the sense organs nor in the [sense] 
objects. It is empty like empty space” (for a parallel to line 244 cf. also Z 5.85: ttdna andstand hvata 
Samtsdri u parvamiti ttandd / kvi stana ka'mate jvdre vard stand tuSsai ne byode). To what extent these 
passages could be considered free quotations as well of Kasvapaparivarta 99 or renditions of textual 
clusters commonly circulating in Buddhist texts at the time is open to question in the absence of more 
extended parallel passages in the texts concerned. For another occurrence in the Late Khotanese Book of 
Vimalakirti see section II.6, and note 43 for a related passage, K@Syapaparivarta 79. 
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cittam hi, KaSyapa, [nadhyatmam]" na bahirdha nobhayayo”-m-antarle upalabhyate 
‘Indeed, the mind, KaSyapa, is not to be found internally, nor externally, nor in the 
middle between the two.’!® 


The order of the Khotanese sequence (within, in the middle, without, hamdaro, hamdr 
vite, nitcana) is different from that of the Sanskrit (within, without, in the middle 
between the two, ddhydtmam, bahirdhad, ubhayayo-m-antardle) in that it has the 
‘intermediate part’ (hamdr vdte) which corresponds to the Sanskrit locative antardle, 


‘4 The manuscript omits nddhydtmam, to be inserted in agreement with the Tibetan version, nang na, cf. 


Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 144 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 139a2: and the Chinese versions 
reproduced in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 144-145. The passage is absent in T 350 at T 
XII,192a1 3-17, tr. in Weller 1970: 134-135; but cf. REP, T 351 at T XII,197c14, tr. in Weller 1966/1967: 
410; JEAN, T 659 at T XV1,278c24 and T 310.43 at T X1,635b9, tr. in Chang 1983: 399; and the citations in 
the Siksdsamuccava and in the Bodhicdrydvatdra-paiijika, on which see note 19. Cf. also the occurrence of 
this phrase at KaSvapaparivarta 143, na ... Gdhyatmena na bahirdhaé nobhayam amtarenopalabhyamte (with 
reference to passion, hatred and delusion, rdgadvesamohah), ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 208 or ed. 
Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 51; Tibetan, de dag ni nang na yang med, phyi rol na yang med, gnvi 
ga med pa la yang mi dmigs te, Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 208 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 147b7; 
and the Chinese versions, reproduced also in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 207-208: Th RED A REA, 
T 350 at T XII,193c14, tr. in Weller 1970: 152, which has only the inside and the outside but omits the 
intermediate part; FER AM FEN. SATE PI, T 351 at.T XI1,199c24-25, tr. in Weller 1966/1967: 
424; apparently not present in T 659; RIERA OPA CEH. BLE BE, T 310.43 at T X1637c13-14, tr. 
Chang 1983: 408. Kasvapaparivarta 143 is quoted in Candrakirti’s Prasannapad4d, ed. de la Vallée Poussin 
(1903-1913/1970), pp. 471-4 (reference from Silk’s unpubl. tr.). The phrase na ubhayam anatarena occurs, 
e.g., in MN 144 at MN III 266,9 and SN 35:87 at SN IV 59,14, where there is no here, no beyond, and no 
in-between for one who is free from agitation and other negative states, glossed by Ps V 83.12 with na 
ubhayattha hoti, "not being in both places” (cf. Analayo 2011: 826, note 32), and is also found the 
Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhdavasthitasamadhi-siitra, sems de nang na yang med, phyi rol na yang med, 
gnyid ga med par yang mi dmigs te, “that thought is not apprehended as being inside, nor as being outside, 
nor as neither of the two”, ed. Harrison (1978), Pp. 3626.58 (3M}, cf. tr. Harrison 1990: 42; cf. also two 
occurences in Vimalakirtinirdesa-sitra 3.34, noted by Lamotte 1962: 174, note 66, na 
adhyatmapratisthita. na bahirdhdsamkrant@é (ms.: °sam-kranto) nobhayam antarenopalabhyate and 
nddhyatmapratisthitam na bahirdhé nobhayam antarenopalabhyate, ed. Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature (2006), p. 30, cf. the Tibetan version, nang na yan mi gnas, phyi rol du yang mi ‘phos, gnvis ka 
med par yang mi dmigs so [ibid., D 176, ma 189b3, and nang na yang ma yin, phyi rol na yang ma vin, gnvis 
ka med par yang mi dmigs so [ibid., D 176, ma 189 b4); tr. Lamotte 1962: 273 with note 30. As noted by 
Harrison 1978: 42, note 24, the Tibetan translation of KaSyapaparivarta 143, VimalakirtinirdeSa-siitra 3.34 
and Praryutpannabuddhasammukhdavasthitasamadhi-sitra 3M undertsand na ubhayam amtarena (provided 
that this was the actual form underlying the Tibetan translations) as “not in the absence of the two”, rather 
than “not between the two”. Now Silk’s restoration (unpubl. ed.) of na + adhydtmam is further confirmed by 
the Khotanese quotation at Z 8.39. For an occurrence of the phrase “neither internal nor external nor in 
between” with reference to the notion of the mind in the Sogdian *Dhiita-satra, probably part of a Chinese 
apocryphon (T 2886), cf. ed. Mackenzie (1976), p. 42,148-150, tr, ibid.: 43. For a study of this text cf. 
Yoshida 1996 [1998] (I am indebted to Yoshida Yutaka #7 FH & for bringing this occurrence to my 
attention). 

'S The manuscript reads nobhayayo, cf. Weller 1965: 118, note 22, and ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
(2002), p. 35, note 240, where it is suggested that °vayo may be a genitive dual. 

‘© Here is echoed the emphasis found in early Buddhist sources on sustaining mindfulness at the sense 
doors in order to remain free from clinging to the world of the senses and to abide independently from it. 
In particular, the non-fabrication of a self on the basis of identification with the senses (“internally”), their 
objects (“exterally”) and the clinging to and being bound by the conscious experience and conceivings 
thereby arisen (“in between”) can be related to direct realisation of the characteristic of not-self (andtman) 
in the perceptive process. Not only that, it also points to the final goal of liberation from the aggregates 
affected by clinging itself; cf. Bahiva-sutta, Ud 8 at Ud I 8,8ff, yato kho te ... ditthe ditthamattam bhavissati, 
Sute sutamatiam bhavissati, mute mutamattam bhavissati, vifindte vifiidtamattam bhavissati, tato tvam ... na 
tattha, yato tvam ... nev’ attha, tato tvam ... nev’ idha na huram na ubhavamantarena, es’ ev’ anto 
dukkhass@ ‘i, “when in the seen there will be only what is seen, in the heard there will be only what is 
heard, in the sensed there will be only what is sensed, in the known there will be only what is known, then, 
[there will be] no ‘you’ in terms of that (or: you [will] not [be] by that). When [there is] no ‘you’ in terms of 
that (or: when you [will] not [be] by that), there is no ‘you’ there (or: you [will] not [be] therein). When 
[there is] no ‘you’ there (or: when you [are] not therein), you are neither here, nor there, nor in between the 
two (na ubhayamantarena). This is just the end of dukkha’’; cf. also the same teaching given by the Buddha 
to the monk Malunkyaputta, SN 35:95 at SN IV 72 (for a discussion of this instruction cf. Analayo 2003: 
230-232; cf. also Bodhi 2000: 1410-1411, note 75, and ibid.: 1406, note 53 for a translation of relevant 
passages in the commentary). 
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placed, as it were, between the inside and the outside."” 


Next, once the sources of the citation are located in the Sanskrit text, it remains to be 
clarified what kind of relationship there is between the content of the Khotanese context 
featuring the citation and that of the cited source. This, as we will see, is not 
straightforward. Scriptural cross-referencing and intertextuality are standard traits of 
Mahayana discourses. The presence of shared materials among texts and the combination 
and selection of textual units that eventually give shape to new textual boundaries and 
thereby generate new individual works make it inherently difficult to use such textual 
units to trace sources and suggest routes of transmission. The case is especially complex 
with a compendium such as the Book of Zambasta, produced in a ground-breaking effort 
to present teachings that would suit a Khotanese audience which probably had no real 
access to Indian oral or written originals.'* With the Book of Zambasta the aspects of 
intertextuality and cross-referencing are complicated by the fact that the sources were in 
a different language, by the absence of an established textual tradition in Khotanese, and 
by the overall philological picture of the work being still largely unexplored. When, as in 
the case of the Ratnakiita citations, attributions are made within the text itself, one has to 
make the most of the information obtainable through close intertextual readings and by 
taking into account as far as possible the way the Book of Zambasta was formed. To do 
so, at this point I need to ask the reader to bear with me as I go through a number of fine 
points. 


‘7 Here it may be noted in passing that the Sanskrit parallel allows for an improvement of previous 


translations of stanza 8.39. Emmerick’s translation (1968: 139), “The mind, MahakaSyapa, is really only 
inside, within. It does not exist without” (which considers the quotation concluded at the end of the 
subsequent stanza, as shown by the quotes used at the end), integrates the implied verb (“is”) in the first 
line, and takes the two adverbs hdrstdyd and samu as referring to it. Further, it interprets hamdaro, locative 
singular of the noun hamdara- ‘interior’, and the prepositional/adverbial phrase hamdr vate, formed by the 
genitive-dative singular of the same noun followed by the postposition vate “inside, among” with much the 
same meaning, thus rendering the whole phrase as “inside, within” (this interpretation is also accepted by 
Skjerve 1981: 459; cf. also Leumann (1933-1936: 115), “‘Das Denken ist in Dingstdndigkeit [in 
Wirklichkeit], o Maha-Kasyapa, blo8 (vorhanden) im Innern; nicht ist es wahrlich (vorhanden zugleich) im 
Innem (und) au8en” (‘“Thought is [in reality] in its own thing-ness just (present) within, it is not truly 
(present at the same time) within (and) without”). This rendition, like Emmerick’s, considers the quotation 
concluded at the end of the subsequent stanza as shown by the closing quotation marks. The Sanskrit 
parallel indicates that the meaning of the stanza is that in reality (hdrstayd) the mind (aysma) simply 
(samu) is not to be found (nisrd) at all (kara) in its interior, i.e. internally (hamdaro), nor outside (nitcana), 
nor in that space or interval which lies in between the two (hamadr véite). The latter expression renders the 
Sanskrit antardle, locative singular of the descriptive compound antarala- ‘interval, ‘intermediate space’, 
a term which is in fact used to indicate the transitional space between two places, as illustrated for example 
by the technical architectural meaning of the word antardla as ‘vestibule’ between the extemal pillared hall 
and the inner cell, the garbhagrha, in Brahmanical temples; on Khotanese phrases with hamdara- cf. 
Skjerve 1981: 458-461. Thus the Sanskrit parallel indicates that Khotanese handara- ‘within, interior’ at Z 
8.39 is an adjective used as a noun (< Old Iranian *antara-, cf. Young Avestan antara-, Old Indo-Aryan 
dniara-, with non-etymological initial h- in the Khotanese form), as confirmed by the use of the 
postposition vdre which is regularly employed after nominal forms but not after adverbs. Cf. also the 
Khotanese Suvarnabhdsottama-sittra 16.37, ed. Skjerve (2004/), pp. 294-295, where hamdara- translates 
the Sanskrit adjectival noun parvantara (Tib. tshigs kyi bar) in the phrase *drainu m@Stdnu hamdarvau', 
Skt. trimasa parvantara; cf. also the entry in the glossary, Skjzrve 2004/11: 361, s.v., and the relevant entry 
in Bailey 1979: 453, s.v. 


Cf. the case of chapter twenty-three of the Book of Zambasta I have discussed in Martini 2010b. 
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We can begin with the sentence in Kdsyapaparivarta 98 that follows the one quoted 
above. This expands on the theme of the nature of the mind: 


cittam hi, K@Syapa, artipy anidarSanam apratigham anabhadsam_ avijnaptikam 
apratisthitam aniketa”® 


8 Ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 144 or ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 35, tr. Weller 1965: 
119. Cf. the Tibetan version, Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 144 or D dKon brisegs, cha 139a2-3, 
‘Od srung, sems ni nang na yang med, phyi rol na yang med, gnyi ga med pa la yang mi dmigs so. ‘Od 
srung, sems ni dpyad du med pa, bstan du med pa, rten ma yin pa, snang ba med pa, rnam par rig pa med 
pa, gnas pa med pa’o; and the Chinese versions, reproduced also in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p 
144-145: T 350 at T Xil, 192a13-14, (oe MERAH FL, ur. Weller 1970: 135; T 351 at T XII,197¢14-15, De 
JE EAR] Sy A eH SRR LE PRE ORHA, tr. Weller 1966/1967: 410; T 659 at T XVI,280a1-2, BL AR 
fae STIR a, LSE CE WE; T 310.43 at T X1,635b9-10, JE nM Gs. EI MR. SEL RL, 
Chang 1983: 399. The passage is quoted in the ‘Siksdsamuccaya, ed. Bendall (1897-1902), p. 234,1- 3, and in 
the Bodhicarvavarara-panjika, ed. de La Vallée Poussin (1901-1914), p. 5267-9, cittam hi, Kasvapa, 
nGdhyadtmam na bahirdhad nobhavam antarenopalabhyate. citram hi, Kasyapa, arupy anidarsanam 
apratigham avijfiaptikam apratistham aniketam (reference from Silk’s unpubl. tr. ). Cf, also the commentary, 
ed. von Staél-Holstein Ve): BP 192-193, and Dasheng bensheng xindi guanjing K3¢ A 4: Hh BU, T 
159 ar T 11 32705-7, Re 2 PARE OTA, SRA TRL OT RD, See PRIOR MIRE De AG ICA, i 
Ax 36 #8 44 {E ft. The series aripya- anidarsana- anabhasa- avijiaptika- apratistha- anikera- features in 
Ka$vapaparivarta 56-57, where it is stated that the middle between the two extremes related to upholding 
the idea of permanence and that of impermanence and between upholding the idea of self and that of not- 
self, is precisely immaterial, non-manifesting etc. This, it is added, is spoken of as the middle way, the 
comprehensive examination of dharmas as they truly are, ivan ucvate ... madhyama pratipad dharmanamn 
bhiitapraryaveksa, cf. ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), Pp. 86-87 or ed. Vorobyova- Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 
24, ur. in Weller 1965: 96-97 and Pasidika 1977-1979/V: 29, Cf. the Tibetan version, Q in ed. von Staél- 
Holstein (1926), pp. 86-87 or D dXKon brtsegs, cha \3lal-4; and the Chinese versions, T 350 at T 
XH,190c18-19, tr. Weller 1970: 121-122; T 351 at T XII,196a26-b2, tr. Weller 1966/1967: 401; T 659 at T 
XV1,278b16-20; T 310.43 at T X1,633c9-13, tr. Chang 1983: 394-395. 
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‘Indeed, the mind, KaSyapa, is immaterial, non-manifesting,” non-resistant,”! non- 
appearing, non-showing [the sense],” unestablished,” with no-home.’™ 


As to the Khotanese text, in this case the question is whether the passage following the 
above considered quotation (stanzas 8.40ff) continues the Ratnakiita citation: that is, if 
and to what extent this passage is related to the second part of Kasyapaparivarta 98 or 
the following sections of the text, or, if not, whether it is quoting a passage that is in any 


* The term anidarSana-/anidassana- has been variously rendered, for example as “non indiquable” (de 
la Vallée Poussin 1930: 248), “signless or invisible” (Walshe 1987/1995: 179 and 557, note 240), “non- 
manifestative” (Nanananda 1971: 59 and Harvey 1995: 206), “that makes no showing” (Nanamoli; cf. 
Bodhi in Nanamoli and Bodhi 2001: 1249), “non manifesting” (Bodhi in Nanamoli and Bodhi 2001: 428 
and Brahméali 2009: 43, with note 36), “not seen with the eyes”, “unsichtbar” in SWTF I: 56, etc 
Anidarsana here is an aspect of the mind or mental activity, citta, which is short of perceptible attributes 
that would qualify it as an object of apprehension. This qualification already occurs in two places in the 
early discourses, the Brahnanimantanika-sutta, MN 49 at MN I 326 and the Kevaddha-sutta, DN 11 at DN 
I 223, where it is employed as an attribute of consciousness. In the context of the Brahmanimantanika-sutta, 
it is infinite consciousness (ananta vififidna) that is qualified as non-manifesting. This sentence is attributed 
to the Buddha in some editions of the Pali text as well as by the commentary (Ps II 413, where the verse is 
interpreted as a reference to nibbdna), and to Brahma in others (cf. Bodhi in Nanamoli 2005: 1249, note 
512 and Analayo 2011: 297, note 162). The context of the Kevaddha-sutta is that of a monk enquiring from 
the chief Brahma god (Maha Brahma) about the ‘where’ the four elements cease without remainder. Maha 
Brahma refers this monk to the Buddha, who utters in response the verse on infinite consciousness, tarra 
veyydkaranam bhavati: vifiidnam anidassanam anantam sabbato paham, ettha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na 
gadhati, ettha dighafi ca rassaii ca anum thilam subhdsubham, ettha n@mafi ca nipafi ca asesam 
uparujjhati. According to the commentary, Sv II 393, infinite consciousness is as an allusion to nibbana. 
These two controversial passages have been discussed e.g. by Norman 1987, Harvey 1989: 88-89, Bodhi in 
N&namoli and Bodhi 2001: 1250-1251, note 513, Nanananda 2004: 24ff, Andlayo 2003: 261, with note 52, 
Analayo 2011: 296ff (who points out that in the Chinese parallel, according to which it was Brahma who 
spoke the verse, there is no mention of “invisible”, cf. MA 78, T 26 at T 1 548b] 1), and in a recent article 
by Brahmali 2009: esp. 43-47 (who inter alia reconsiders the interpretation of the verses). One of the 
nuances of the use of anidarSana in the evocative sense of “invisible” is that such consciousness is beyond 
the reach of worldlings, including Baka the Brahma, as could be symbolically evoked by the Buddha’ 
disappearance from the sight of Baka which would stand for the non accessibility of such state, based on 
the same imagery of the disappearance from Mara’s sight, or blinding him, often found in the early 
discourses. The two terms non-manifesting and non-resisting occur in a division of the aggregate of 
material form into three dual categories of 1) manifesting and resisting, ii) non-manifesting and resisting, 
and iii) non-manifesting and unresisting, that is found only once in the early Buddhist corpus, in the 
Sangiti-sutta, DN 33 at DN Il 217,22-24, tividhena nipasangaho — sanidassanasappatigham ripam, 
anidassanasappatigham riipam, anidassanappatigham riipam, cf. Sanskrit fragment 29.5 in ed. Stache- 
Rosen (1968), p. 21, reconstructed ibid., p. 73 as su sthanesu riipa[sva] (rii)[pa]sa[m]graho. The phrase 
appears in the commentary, Sarigitiparvaya, but is absent in the Chinese parallel, DA 9, T 1 at T 1,49b, cf. 
concordances in Stache-Rosen 1968/1]: 214, and it belongs to a possibly early abhidharmic matrix and 
thereby categorisation already documented in the Theravada Dhammasargani, dhs 146-147, on which cf., 
e.g., Boisvert 1995: 40-42, and in the Shelf Apitan [lun] & # 9% bal 8 (aa ], *Sariputrabhidharmal - 
Sastra}, T 1548 at T XXVIII,543a10-12, 2% 40 ek. =178. JRAHE. FARAH. FARR, 
which has likewise this classification of the aggregate of material form corresponding to sanidarsana 
sapratigha ‘manifesting and resisting’, anidarsana sapratigha ‘non-manifesting and resisting’, and 
anidarSana apratigha ‘non-manifesting and non-resisting’. Though this is not the place to investigate the 
historical development of these categories, reference may be given to the discussion of avijfapti in relation 
to material form in the AbhidharmakoSa-bhasya, ed, Pradhan (1975), p. 5,22ff, tr. de la Vallée Poussin 
1971/1980/1: 14ff; for an annotated translation of the chapter on akasa and the aka$a-dhdtu of the 
*Mahdvibhasa[-sastra] (Apidamo da piposha [lun] BY 8 3x BE A RK vb [Me], T 1545) and related 
abhidarmic literature cf. de la Vallée Poussin 1930. Further, from the point of view of the history of 
Buddhist philosophy, a tendency to subsume under the rubric of inherent (or innate) characteristics of the 
mind certain conditioned states, usually born of meditation, can be observed in the shift of the use of the 
attribute of being anidarsana- from describing a certain type of consciousness to designating an in-born, as 
it were, substantial quality of the mind. Another such case is the shift in the application of the notion of 
apratisthita, ‘unfixed’ or ‘unestablished’, from a special type of meditative experience of consciousness 
already found in the early discourses, on which cf. Brahmali 2009, to a specific type of nirvana proper to 
the Buddha of the Mahdy4na that is defined as apratisthita in either samnsdra or nirvana, on which, for a 
sample of relevant textual passages in Khotanese, see note 13. 
71 Cf. SWTF 1: 105, s.v., “keinen Widerstand leistend; nicht (auf die Sinne) zuriickwirkend”, and CPD I: 
300, s.v.: (a) “not meeting with hindrance”, (b) “not resisting or reacting”. 

Avijiapti- is non-indicative (or non-informative, non-revelatory) in that it does not convey its sense 
and it does not aim at indicating or conveying a meaning. 
® Cf. SWTF I: 94, s.v.: “nicht feststehend, keinen festen Halt habend”. 
7# On the term aniketa cf. Weller 1966-1967: 381. 
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case found somewhere else in the Ka@Syapaparivarta. 


II.2 Book of Zambasta 840-46 [Ka§yapaparivarta 69 at Book of Zambasta 8.44] 
The characteristics that qualify the mind listed at Kasyapaparivarta 98 are not found in 
the Khotanese stanza that immediately follows the citation, which merely says: 

[8.40] ravi raysd ggandhd sparsda nastd kara 

aysmu hdrstayd nu skutd yindad haru 

[8.40] ‘It does not have form, taste, smell, touch at all. The mind truly cannot touch a 

thing (hdru).’* 
While this statement does take up the theme of the relationship between the sense objects 
and the mind that is related to and implied by the topic of Kasyapaparivarta 98 as well as 
by the subsequent sections of this discourse which focus in detail on the nature of the 
mind, it remains unclear whether stanza 8.40 contains an explanatory elaboration of the 
Book of Zambasta taking its cue directly from the concept expressed in the second 
sentence of KdSyapaparivarta 98, or else a commentarial incorporation based on 
inferences much more freely associated and combined with the ‘original’ textual 
material. As we will see more clearly in the course of this article, consideration of the 
oral background of the Book of Zambasta and its chief task to make the Dharma of the 
Mahayana available to the Khotanese audience in their own language can help explain 
the way the textual contents it aims to transmit are appropriated. This applies to this 
particular instance and thereby throws light as well on the general patterns displayed by 
the Book of Zambasta in the treatment of its sources. 

For the moment this question can be left in the background and we can carry on 
reading the next stanzas to follow Z 8.40. Here we discover another quotation proper of 
the KaSyapaparivarta, though this time the Ratmakdata is not mentioned. The quotation is 
found at stanza 8.44, as part of a passage (Z 8.41-46) that points to the Yogacara notion 
of knowledge free from false conceptuality (nirvikalpaka jfidna),”’ using the simile of the 
fire that also burns up the wooden drill by which it was set alight: 

[8.41] ttatva hdrstayd dharma ndstd kara 
trama kho samu hiind vdno drravyd hadra 
[8.42] hiifia ne butte sdtd ttusSai hind samu . 
civd biysendd ne ju varata byaude hard 

[8.43] tradmu jadina bGssa dravya saindi hdra 
nd$td hajuvattete jsa hard tratvatu kara 

[8.44] ttrramu hajuvattata kho dai ciyd hamate . 


2s 


Cf. the renditions by Leumann 1933-1936: 115, “Gestalt (bei) ihm, Geschmack, Genuch, Getaste ist 
nicht (vorhanden) wahrlich; das Denken in Dingstandigkeit [in Wirklichkeit] nicht macht bertihrt [kann 
bertihren] ein Ding” (form, taste, smell and touch are not really (present) with him; the thinking in terms of 
thing-ness [in reality] cannot in reality touch a thing), and Emmerick 1968: 139, “It does not really possess 
form, taste, smell, touch. The mind cannot really touch a thing.” 

% This problem had already been noted by M. Leumann, who, in editing E. Leumann’s unpublished 
edition and translation of the Book of Zambasta, pointed out that verse 40 probably does not pertain to the 
citation ~ whereas E. Leumann, in his translation, had considered it as belonging to the citation — and that 
it would be useful to be able to demonstrate that the verse is not part of the quotation, especially 
considering that the variant fragment H. 142 NS. 51 (cf. KT 5: 26, Emmerick 1968: 428, and SDTV 6: 
435) contains an altogether different text only for the second half of Z 8.40 and preserves a better text, cf. 
Leumann 1933-1936: 11. According to Emmerick’s 1968: 139 translation, the stanza is included in the 
citation. 

7 Nirvikalpa-sarvajiia-jiidna is mentioned at Z 13.141. 
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tvi vate dai mamkvo vari jsGnd pathute . 

[8.45] hdrna ju hdrstavd jadi nistd kara . 

thatvatu hdrstdyd hajvattatd ku ste 

[8.46] ttrama kho hiini o cG'ya-ndrmdte hari 

ttdmdara marica bissd sarva-dharma samu 

[8.41] In reality, a dharma does not truly exist at all. Things (Adra) are without material 
substance (vdno drravya), just like a dream. [8.42] In a dream one does not know that 
“this is just an empty dream”. When one wakes up, a thing [that one has seen in the 
dream] is not found there at all. [8.43] Thus due to ignorance all things appear as 
material substance. By virtue of wisdom (hajuvattete jsa, Skt. prajfid), a thing in reality 
is not found at all. [8.44] Wisdom is such as fire: when it arose in it [viz., the fire-drill], 
it consumed the [fire-]drill”™ at once.” [8.45] Objectively, in reality ignorance does not 
exist at all. In fact, where does wisdom stand in reality? [8.46] A thing is like a dream 
or a magic emanation; all dharmas™ are just like partial blindness, a mirage. 


This simile of the wooden drill at stanza 8.44 has a parallel in Kasvapaparivarta 69. The 
original Sanskrit text is not preserved because of a lacuna in the manuscript, but the 
passage is quoted in Sthiramati’s Madhydntavibhdga-tikd: 


tad yatha, Kasyapa, kadsthadvayam pratitydgnir jayate iti jatas ca samGnas tad eva 
kasthadvayam dahati. evam eva, Ka$yapa, bhiitapratyaveksam___pratityarvam 
prajnendriyam jayate jatam ca tam eva bhiitapratyaveksam dahatiti 

‘Just as, KaSyapa, from a pair of firesticks fire is born and, as soon as fire is bom, it 
burns up that very couple of pieces of wood, exactly so, Kasyapa, in dependence on 
analytical examination of reality the faculty of wisdom is born and, once it is bom, it 
bums up exactly that very analytical examination of reality.’*' 


The rest of the passage (Z 8.45-46) can be reasonably understood as a free and simplified 
rendition of a much longer presentation found in the KaSyapaparivarta. This presentation 
(Kasyapaparivarta 64-71), preceded by an exposition of the Middle Path according to a 
Madhyamaka-type framework, makes use of a number of similes that advise not to fear 
emptiness in the first place. Then one should let go of any clinging to one’s realisation of 
emptiness and consider the knowledge arisen from an analytical approach to phenomena 


** The location of the present passage in the Kasyapaparivarta has enabled Maggi 2009c to reinterpret 


the rare Khotanese word mamkyd- as ‘|fire-]drill’ and to provide it with an Iranian etymology in the light of 
the evidence in other eels es available in the parallels. Since Maggi has presented in detail the different 
versions of this passage, I refer to his article without presenting them here again. 

% Cf. also Z 9.16 (for a variant of Z 9.16 cf. Leumann 1933-1936: 115-117 and Emmerick 1968: 428). 
The stanza is also quoted in a slightly modified version at Mafijusrinairdtmydvatdra-sittra, KBT [= ed. 
Bailey 1951/1981], 133392-393 or ed. Emmerick (1968) [= Emmerick 1968], p. 450. 

* The expression literally means “all all-dharmas”, with the redundant repetition of the adjective ‘all’ 
(bis$a) and ‘all-[dharmas]’ in bissd sarva-dharma prone due to the formulaic use of the clause sarnva- 
dharma; cf. also other occurrences at Z 2.153, 2.224, 3.9, 3.136, 7.44; however, a slightly different nuance 
could be implied, with bissd ‘all’ and sarva-dharma ‘each {and every] dharma’, in which case there would 
not be a repetition of the same adjective. 

*} Madhyantavibhdga-tika, ed. Yamaguchi (1934), p. 24811-15 or ed. Pandeya (1971), p. 184,15. The 
passage is also quoted in Kamalasilas Bhdvandakrdma III, ed. Tucci (1971), p. 20,7-10, featuring along with 
other scriptural quotations aimed at stating the importance of investigation of dharmas in accordance with 
reality. For the Chinese translations, also available in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 103, cf. T 350 at T 
XI1,191a18-9, tr. Weller 1970: 125; T 351 at T XII,191c17-19, tr. Weller 1966/1967: 404: T 310.43 at T 
X1,634a26-bl, tr. Chang 1983: 396; for the variations in the Chinese translations cf. Pasadika 1977-1979/V: 
33 and 38, note 33, and Maggi 2009c: 108. For the Tibetan, cf. Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 102 or 
D dKon brtsegs, cha 133a7-b2, tr. in Weller 1965: 103. For an attempt to reconstruct the Sanskrit and a 
translation on the basis of the quotation of the prose part found in the Madhyantavibhdga-tika and the 
Tibetan and Chinese translations cf. Pasadika 1978: 33 and 38, note 33, and also Weller 1965: 103. 
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(that is, the method of realisation of emptiness according to classical Madhyamaka) as 
merely instrumental to the arising of a deeper and more authentic realisation. 


At this point it needs to be said that a complete or partial source or a parallel for 
chapter eight of the Book of Zambasta have not been so far identified. Though it remains 
possible that further research may reveal a direct source of or parallel to the chapter, this 
text appears to me to be a commentary on key philosophical tenets of a Yogacara- 
Madhyamaka theory of perception — with even ‘mind-only’ (cittamatra samu) explicitly 
mentioned at stanza 8.34*? — and it is also possible that it was not directly based on one 
single textual antecedent. The way chapter eight probably came into being within a 
context of Dharma propagation and instruction becomes evident when the preacher — 
who may or may not have been the same individual as the final redactor of the text — 
begins to speak in the first person in the concluding four stanzas of the chapter, which are 
to be found immediately after the above discussed passage and from the chapter 
epilogue. Here personal concem and preoccupation with the possibility that the teaching 
of the Mahayana may be misrepresented due to flaws in the preacher’s own presentation 
are animatedly expressed.** 


In fact a closer look at this epilogue that brings chapter eight to its conclusion throws 
very well into relief the circumstances of the formation of the Book of Zambasta and 
makes clearer its relationship to the contents it aims to transmit, and the sources it uses 
for this purpose. 


II.3 Book of Zambasta 8.47-50 


The epilogue reads: 
[8.47] vrtte jsa sei ista hajvi hade hdra 
[8.48] cu mara sd iyu cu ne siitro Balysd hvate 
mai ju ye ndsdte sé mama arru bisSu 
[8.49] cu mara sd tyu kho rro Mahdydiia hvatu 
mai ju ye hamjs@ te apramanu ydde 
[8.50] cide sd ttye drru kyai ne butte hamatd . 
ne ju vara mama arru ne va@ Balysd kari 
[8.47] This [is what] emerges from the commentary (vrtte jsa, Skt. vrtti), but only 
[such] thing (Adra) that is the essence (sdri, Skt. sdra) there (vara) need to be 
investigated by the wise according to the sense (arthdna, Skt. artha). [8.48] Whatever 
there may be here (mara) that the Buddha has not spoken in the sitra, that one should 
not accept. That is entirely my fault. [8.49] Whatever there may be here as has also 


2 Z 8.34: mrdmu vinau arthd sarva-dharma bissa . / natvatu hard ndasta citta-mdtra samu, “thus all sarnva- 


dharmas are without meaning. In reality, a thing is not found. It is just mind-only.” 

> Tt may be noted that this preoccupation is not new to Mahayana teachers but is already found muraris 
mutandis in a stock formula of the early discourses that is used on the occasions when a monk or a group 
of monks approach the Buddha to report the doctrinal answers they would give to others. Confirmation is 
required if answering in the reported way will be in conformity with what has been said by the Buddha, 
without misrepresenting him with what is contrary to fact, and whether their explanation is in accordance 
with the Dharma without reasonable consequence of their assertion giving reason for criticism, cf., e.g., the 
occurrence in SN 35.81 at SN IV 516-10, kacci mayam bhante, evam putthd evam bydkaramana yuttavadino 
ceva bhagavato homa na ca bhagavantam abhatena abbhacikkhama, dhammassa canudhammam vyakaroma, 
na ca koci sahadhammiko yadanuvddo gdrayham thanam Ggacchatiti; for a study of this formula cf. Alsdorf 
1959 
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been expounded in the Mahayana, may one not seek to make it [appear as] non-valid 
(apramadnu, Skt. apramdna) [8.50] For this is a fault of the one who is not able to 
understand it. There (or: in that case) there is no fault of mine nor of the Buddha at all. 


This epilogue does not stand at all in isolation from the rest of the Book of Zambasta. The 
Book of Zambasta contains a number of polemical passages in which the authority and 
superiority of the Mahayana are stated and demonstrated by means of articulated 
discussions, to the point that chapter thirteen, the core of the work in terms of structural 
arrangement and ideological architecture, is entirely devoted to the task of establishing 
this position. If one imagines a religious arena where the Mahayana was still in the 
process of becoming ideologically hegemonic and where the Book of Zambasta was part 
of a dynamic landscape of preaching and learning the comparatively newer Dharma of 
the Mahayana, all this becomes quite meaningful.” 


As we have seen, the concluding stanzas of chapter eight quoted above function as a 
sort of oral epilogue to the chapter and display a certain degree of self-awareness voiced 
by the speaker. This is by and large a characteristic of all those chapters of the Book of 
Zambasta that have an extant beginning and end,*° because they all include some sort of 
meta-textual remarks in the form of prologues and epilogues to the body of the text. 
These frames derive from and reproduce the aural field from which the Book of 
Zambasta emerged as a final piece of religious poetry. 


Accordingly, stanzas 47-50 contain a number of key words that point to the context of 
the formation of the text and to its genre. First of all, that the discourse (sitra) in question 
is precisely the Ratnakiita is confirmed by the fact that, once one takes a step backwards 
to read the stanzas following the initial citation in stanzas 38-39, one discovers the 
already discussed literal quotation from KGsyapaparivarta 69, the wooden drill simile in 
stanza 44, This time the quotation is not given again, but is fluidly presented in the 
context of the discourse that follows the citation at stanzas 8.38-39. To sum up, the 
situation is as follows: 


Z 8.38-39 |KdSyvapaparivarta sourced citation 


*  Thave dealt with some aspects of the oral formation and aural redaction of the Book of Zambasta in a 


study of its fifth chapter, cf. Martini 2010b. Such landscape of teaching and preaching the Dharma naturally 
is also relevant to the formation of the Kasvapaparivarta, and, for that matter, to that of many other 
Mahayana discourses, as scholars dealing with the formation of Mahayana literature are becoming 
increasingly aware. Just to give one example, at the outset of the XGsSyapaparivarta there are four points 
regarding a bodhisatva'’s loss of wisdom. The first three of these all revolve around the lack of a respectful 
attitude toward the teaching and its preacher. In the next section of the Ka@svapaparivarta, a counterpart to 
these can be found in three out of four points that lead to the attainment of great wisdom for the 
bodhisatva. Then there is the third in this list of four points that lead to the loss of the bodhicitta, which 
mentions eae and disrespecting beings who have set out in the Mahayana. This has a counterpart in 
the production of the notion that all bodhisatvas are one’s teachers and in the proclamation of their true 
praise to the four directions, which are also found in the opening of the KaSyapaparivarta, cf. 
Kasvapaparivarta 1-4, ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 1-10 or ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), pp. 
3-6, tr. Weller 1965: 61-65 or Pasaddika 1977-1979/1: 29-33; cf. the Tibetan version, Q in ed. von Staél- 
Holstein (1926), pp. 2-9 or D dKon brtsegs, cha {19b4-121a2; and the Chinese versions, also reproduced in 
ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 3-10: T 350 at T X1I,189b10-26, tr. Weller 1970: 105-106; T 351 at T 
X1T,194a28-194b20, tr. Weller 1966/1967: 388-390; T 659 at T XVI,276b6-276c12; T 310.43 at T 
X1,631c22-632a12, tr. Chang 1983: 387-388. It is interesting that the first sentences of Kasyapaparivarta 
3-4 are cited also in the Book of Zambasta, see section I1.7. 

5 In the case of chapter eight the beginning is not extant. 
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Z 8.40-46 |commentary 


(including KdaSyapaparivarta unsourced citation at 8.44) 


Z 8.47-50 joral epilogue 


It is said in the epilogue that “this” (sei) — namely, the foregoing discourse — “results” or 
“can be evinced” (istd) from the vrtti (8.47). It is difficult to say what the word vrtti, an 
Indian loanword which in the technical usage indicates a commentary specifically on 
sutras, stands for in this context. The vrtti in question could be a lost written commentary 
on the stitra paraphrased or adapted by the preacher, or an oral explanation he had 
previously received. It is not clear whether the vrtti is the text of chapter eight itself, 
which should thus be understood originally as a commentarial work. The first-person 
‘voice’ of the text could be taken to be the voice of the vrtti-kdra, the commentator, but 
how much we need to make of the semantic opposition between the adverbs “there” 
(vara) at 8.47 and “here” (mara) at 8.48, and whether an intentional juxtaposition 
between “there” and “here” is being conveyed, is difficult to say. It could be a vrtti ‘there’ 
vis-a-vis the present explanation, a sub-commentary ‘here’, or else the preacher could be 
more simply stating that the foregoing discourse is what results from the traditional 
interpretation as he has attempted to expose it. On the other hand, there is a risk of over- 
interpreting clichés, and these stanzas could be a mere rhetorical statement of humility on 
the part of the preacher, who is excusing himself for any misrepresentation of the word of 
the Buddha. All this remains open to question as we do not possess enough contextual 
information. The vrtti of chapter eight has as its overall frame of reference the 
philosophical presentation of the Kasyapaparivarta, but it remains independent from it 
while further expanding on it. To sum up, although the question raised earlier, where the 
Ratnakita quotation begins and ends, cannot be given a simple answer, a closer 
inspection of the text has highlighted some of the textual dynamics underlying the 
formation of the Book of Zambasta. 


In general, in a text such as the Book of Zambasta one would not expect to find very 
accurate and extended literal quotations from other works. The Book of Zambasta is a 
manual that provides a comprehensive gateway to the teachings of the Buddha according 
to a Mahayana perspective. It probably antedates the earliest Khotanese translations of 
Mahayana scriptures and represents the inception of a written religious literature in a 
vernacular that is intimately connected with the Mahayana’s winning hegemony in 
Khotan. In fact it is presumably not only the earliest Buddhist text written in Khotanese 
but also the earliest written Khotanese text. It is at one and the same time a highly refined 
poem in terms of literary form and a ‘pioneering’ work in terms of its purpose and scope. 
In all likelihood, it supplemented the Khotanese oral commentary on Indian texts that 
would have been the main means of instruction in early Khotan. There are numerous 
formal features that suggest that this oral explanation lies, in fact, at the root of the 
formation of the Book of Zambasta itself. The contents of the Book of Zambasta sound 
very familiar to anyone who is acquainted with Mahayana literature. So familiar that it is 
generally hard to point out single sources, affiliations or parallels. Even systematic 
searches through the Mahayana corpus turn out to be frustrating. This is because it is the 
whole multi-threaded scriptural and religious world of the Middle Period Indian 
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Mahayana that flows together into the early Khotanese transmission. The catechism 
scheme of the Book of Zambasta makes use of all such contents so as to teach and 
persuade its audience. Thus the character itself of the Book of Zambasta, its genesis, can 
explain the somehow elusive style of this and other ‘quotations’: preaching the Mahayana 
takes learned and reflective skills in order to pass on and teach ideas that still may be 
partly controversial. It is not mnemonic ability — crucial to retain in memory, for 
example, the early discourses of the Buddha — that is at stake here. Because of the 
purpose of the text, principles of effective communication would be far more important 
than preoccupation with verbatim accuracy, and the verse form of the Book of Zambasta 
naturally accounts for adaptation of the materials according to metrical requirements. 


If one reads the passage in question and the rest of chapter eight from this perspective, 
it becomes clear that to mention the Ratnakita and to give a quote from this sitra serves 
to elucidate the concepts that are being exposed by giving a scriptural citation, while at 
the same time lending authority to the Khotanese explanation. The relationship between 
the cited text and the oral commentary is fluid and aimed at a successful transmission of 
the content by reconstructing its sense within the preaching context with no need to 
reproduce it word for word. 


Having discussed the above, which applies to the Ratnakiita quotation in chapter eight 
but is also indicative of general patterns found throughout the Book of Zambasta, | will 
now briefly turn to two occurrences of the Kasyapaparivarta’s wooden drill simile in 
addition to the one found at stanza 8.44 in the context of the Ratnakita citation that I 
have already discussed. 


11.4 Book of Zambasta 4.95 and 9.16 [Kda$yapaparivarta 69} 


The wooden drill simile is employed, with some variations, twice more in the Book of 
Zambasta, in chapter four and chapter nine (Z 4.95 and 9.16), on both occasions without 
being labelled by the author as a quotation from the Ratnakita. That the simile occurs 
altogether three times in the Book of Zambasta indicates that the underlying concept of 
non-conceptual knowledge was considered an important point in the doctrinal vision of 
this work. This squares with the finding that both Yogacara-Vijnanavada and 
Madhyamaka philosophical statements are prevalent in the Book of Zambasta, both in the 
specifically doctrinally-oriented chapters and in several philosophical excursions in non- 
primarily doctrinal sections of the work.** However, neither in chapter eight nor 
elsewhere are there more specific gnoseological discussions of the dynamics of the 
bodhisatva’s non-conceptual meditative knowledge, nirvikalpaka jfidna, and the 
subsequent knowledge, prsthalabdha-jndana, by dint of which the conventional world is 
perceived as an illusion.” 


* For an appraisal of the Yogacra doctrinal background underlying chapter three of the Book of 
Zambasta, cf. Martini 2011. 

*” On these philosophical issues cf., ¢.g., Makransky 1997: 97ff, and Almogi 2009: 163ff. The need to 
cultivate samadhi free from discrimination is mentioned in the Khotanese Book of Vimalakirti 150-153, ed. 
Maggi (2009) [= Maggi 20096}, p. 285, tr. with modifications after Maggi 2009b: 285: [150] ka ja va sai 
baudhasatva hajvatte kita’ ca jsana/ cu biirai avaisaista siittra *ksamida siva dirye //{\51] trve nairvakalpa 
akhausta samaha bavana sa vyachai /aharina vamasta harbaiSsé sittra artha // {152] kama tra *cu [[tta]] 
*pvade rrasta ttu yasva ba'ysa da / byehida bvama maista vaina-@varana haimara // [153] asa’ mdnada 
akhausta aysmva na parail<d>ka ttsida / vvach<i>da bavana gihna vasva nairv<a>na parri, “(150] or 
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The quotation of the wooden drill simile in chapter nine is more accurate than that of 
chapter eight, and it is in fact stanza 9.16 that can be stricto sensu considered a parallel to 
Kasyapaparivarta 69: 

[9.14] andtma harbi§$G satva nairGtma harbis$d dharma . 

param4rtha harbissdé Balvysa samu ndma-mdtra SSijnya 

[9.15] swabhavdna Sunya abhdvi anastani nasti jinga . 

nai ye datu yindd ne vatu samu ye byvemdte jsa paysendd 

[9.16] sa ro hamata bvamata trama vari jsdna ttivd ni byode 

samu kho dai ci pasiiste dai mamkyo jsGni pathaiyd 

[9.14] All beings are without a self, without self are all dharmas. The ultimate sense 
(paramartha) is that all Buddhas are just only names, empty. [9.15] The non-existent is 
empty by nature, it is without beginning. It has no cessation. One can neither see it nor 
hold it. One recognises it only by virtue of knowledge. [9.16] This knowledge is also 
itself such. Then at once it is no [longer] found: just as when a fire flares up, it 
straightway bums up the [fire-} drill.” 


This quotation represents an interesting counterpart to the looser rendering of chapter 
eight and confirms that the particular shape of the cited passage in chapter eight is due to 
the function of the text and that it cannot be explained, for example, by mnemonic 
failures or the inabilities of otherwise highly learned Dharma transmitters. 

To conclude, the last occurrence of the wooden drill simile, in chapter four, reads: 


[4.92] jadinai patald uvsnori datimgye tceimana kaste . 


whichever bodhisatva should seek wisdom, whichever siitras without distinction it should please him to 
learn and retain, [151] he should cultivate an unmoved samé@dhi free from false discrimination: as soon as 
he is intent upon it, he perceives the meanings of all the sitras without remainder. [152] Whoever are those 
who may hear correctly the pure Buddhadharma, they obtain the great knowledge, they become free from 
hindrances, [153] their mind is unmoved like empty space, they do not go to another world (parail<a>ka, 
Skt. paraloka). Through meditation they are intent upon pure nirvana, deliverance (parri, Skt. vimoksa)”. 
A passage in the MarijuSrinairatmydvatara-sutra, ed. Bailey (1951/1981) [= KBT], p. 11785-94 with 
modifications after Emmerick’s unpubl. ed. and tr., elaborates on this theme: [85] bisufia drresta vacettrre 
ttusai parekalpe abutta / [86] kiira js aysmva safia sattsdra ttadt artha / *crrama tta ttye sattsdra vaska 
ttima-hetta kama stave / (87) ttu mdfiada narvana vaska narvakalpa byéma rrasta / ttuSGttd ttathatta aS$a fia 
narvakalpa nesphana prrara // (88) hamye artha bavana sa’ dharma-dhdatta vira heysde / nervakalpanai 
daina padajsyara kame kiire / [89] vasiifta bvama ttréma sa khu vsira ysdya jsa piida / (90) Gvausta bdjafia 
utca samdhya ttsdsta vistida / paramdnava pava jaye daitta vara hiya teara [91} drraistivau kidaisa’ patca sa’ 
aysmva aphida hvide / khvi ysahida kame kire nasarrima bvdma hvida [92] khu ja utca mahasamvadra 
padamyau jsa pastida / khvi vi pada vastida samvadrra ne ne khudysda [93] na ja va mvira / ttu mafiada 
aysmya patca kaumije pastida khvi / vejfidna kdyau ksyau vasayinai pada prracaina // [94] khvai vsahida 
kame ktire haberve Glaya-vajfidna / kayyau hattsa *narvakal(p)a jfidna vasvasta, “[85} various different 
views of all kinds views are empty, non-existent false assumptions (parekalpe abutta, Skt. abhiita- 
parikalpa). [86] The round of birth is merely a false conceptual identification of the mind: [only] this much 
is its meaning. In the same way as for the round of birth the root-cause (ttima hetta, Skt. miila-~hetu) would 
be the [ignorant] thought, [87] so for nirvana [the root cause would be] right knowledge (bvdma) free from 
false conceptualisation (nanakalpa, Skt. nirvikalpa®). Emptiness, reality (stathatta, Skt. tathatd), non- 
duality (aSa'fia, Skt. advaya), freedom from false conceptualisation, the nature of perfect reality (nesphana- 
prrara, Skt. nispanna-prakrii ?, or: perfect reality and nature) [88] are in fact (bdvana, Skt. bhdvena) of the 
same meaning. It is present in the Dharmadhatu. [89} Bum up false thoughts with the fire of non- 
conceptualisation! Knowledge will become as pure as gold that is free from contamination (vsayd, Skt. 
mala). [90] [When] they pour troubled water into a pot [so that it becomes] calm and clear (lit. 
‘concentrated’), [once] the particles of dust have disappeared, one sees one’s own face therein. [91} Due to 
defilements which are false views, the mind is said to be disturbed. When one’s false thoughts cease, this is 
said to be unsullied knowledge. [92] Just as the waters in the great ocean rise because of the winds — when 
the winds on it stop, the ocean does not move, [93] nor does it get disturbed. In the same way, then the 
waves of thought arise in the mind because of the wind of the sense objects through all the six bodies of 
consciousness (vejfidna kdyau, Skt. vijfidnakdya). [94] When one’s false thoughts cease, one ‘fulfils’ the 
alayavijfiana (Glayavajrdna, Skt. dlayavijfiiina). Together with the [six] bodies [of consciousness] (kdvyau 
hattsa), knowledge free from false conceptualisation (*narvakal(pja jridna, Skt. nirvikalpaka jridna) 
becomes purified.” 

* 29116 is also quoted in the Mafijusrinairatmyavatara-siitra, see note 29. 
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ttye patali skandha u dhd@ttu Gyattana ttdmdra jadina 

[4.93] balysiista hqndard nGStd ttye kaSa amjani tramd 

ni va samtsera biysaGnakd ce hitsindi gyadina 

[4.94] kdide bodhi-cittG utara ggambhiri masta ageam/si . 

vari stand ttiyd upevani maste mulsde jsa Grstd . 

[4.95] sasa parikalpa tta ka’fiu ce biSSa parikalpd buysaitd 

samu kho dai ciya pastiste dai mamco jsdni pathaiya 

[4.96] o kho kdde rrimajsi thauni ksdrd bissd haysrdte rrima 

naradmate hamatd tta kiire ttdterie parikalpi jsa jsirgye 

[4.97] kho ju cirau ttina ye vajsdsde tta ye hamatu cdrau vajsdsde 

ttramu parikalpe pavysenda ttdtetie parikalpi jsa SSufie . 

[4.98] tra ttuto parikalpo paysendd hiini marianda marice 

yava balysiistad kho maya samu chaya-nalai geeiste 

[4.99] anau geiindnu anau drravyd ni vara jinga hdranu 

hdmdamata harstai niSti ne va pastamata hiskya 

[4.92] The cataract of ignorance has fallen upon the Dharma-eyes of a being. His 
cataract are the aggregates, the elements and the sense spheres. His blindness is due to 
ignorance. [4.93] Awakening — there is no such remedy for his cataract other [than 
this]! There is no [other] one who is able to awake in the round of birth for those who 
are asleep because of ignorance. [4.94] The bodhicitta is very noble, profound, great, 
undefiled. Then it is to be generated at once, coupled with great compassion. [4.95] 
Even this is an imagination (parikalpa, Skt. parikalpa) — so one should reflect — which 
extinguishes all imaginations, just as when a fire flares up, it burns up the very 
[fire-]drill, [4.96] or as when lye cleans all the dirt on a very dirty garment, it dissolves 
itself. So false deceptions [dissolve] by virtue of such imagination. [4.97] Just as one 
sees the lamp itself by that [very same] lamp by which one sees (lit. “just as one sees 
by means of the lamp and this one sees the lamp itself”), so by this imagination one 
recognises imaginations as empty. [4.98] Thus does he recognise this imagination: it is 
like a dream, a mirage. Until awakening, it is like a magic illusion. A mere shadow-play 
is being performed. [4.99] It is without characteristics, without material substance. 
There is no disappearance of things there. There is no arising really, no setting out [or] 
arrival. 


As the text does not explicitly identify its source, the simile of the wooden drill employed 
to express the merely functional role of analytical knowledge in order to spark off the 
light of knowledge and its disappearance once this is ignited need not have been 
necessarily taken from the Kasyapaparivarta.” In theory, it could have been ‘extracted’ 
from any other text circulating in Khotan at the time of the redaction of the Book of 
Zambasta. Though the occurrence of this simile in the KaSyapaparivarta is, as far as | 
have been able to find, the earliest to be attested in Buddhist literature, it remains 
possible that the simile could have been employed in other and earlier texts. Further, in 
general it is hardly feasible to come to definitive conclusions in terms of textual 


% ~The concept of nirvikalpaka jriana, a Yogacara innovation based on the notion of a special type of 


cognition that emerges after awakening in the form of awakened non-conceptual knowledge whose objects 
elude description, is discussed at length for example in the Mahdvdnasititralamkara, 
Dharmadharmatavibhaga, and in the seventh chapter of Asanga’s Mahayadnasamegraha (for a translation of 
this chapter cf. Kawamura 1991). On the relationship between ninvikalpaka jndna and comprehensive 
analytical knowledge, bhuraprarvaveksad, as illustrated by the simile at KaSvapaparivarta 69, cf., e.g., 
Seyfort-Ruegg 1989: 113-114, and also Kawamura 1991, as well as note 37. 
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borrowings of isolated passages, since a line or a passage could have been borrowed 
either from a given work (or, for that matter, from its citations in other texts), or else be 
fluidly received as one of the clusters of textual transmission, and thus outside the 
literary boundaries of a given work. However, all considered, especially on account of 
the material evidence concerning the early circulation of the Kdasvapaparivarta in 
Khotan, and of the relationship to and dependence on the Kasvapaparivarta of the other 
passages of the Book of Zambasta which I shall survey below, it is likely that the 
Kasyapaparivarta was the actual source of the simile in the Book of Zambasta. 

Another case of unsourced citation(s) from the Kasyapaparivarta in the Book of 
Zambasta is that of the vaksa painter simile. Since I have dealt with it elsewhere, now I 
will only briefly summarise my conclusions, as these are related to the problem of 
evaluating uncited quotations in the Book of Zambasta, a key problem raised by 
Khotanese Buddhist materials. 


I1.5 Book of Zambasta 7.29 and 9.19 [Kd$yapaparivarta 67] 
This simile features a yaksa painter who is frightened at the sight of a terrifying vaksa 
that he has himself painted, pointing to the fundamental perversion of perception: 
identifying oneself with the mental process that first constructs the world of its objects 
and then due to a cognitive mistake makes one end up believing these to be truly 
existent.“ The simile occurs twice in the Book of Zambasta, in chapters seven and nine 
(Z 7.29 and 9.19). Of the two, the occurrence in chapter nine can be more precisely 
identified as a quote of the simile present in the verse part of Kasvapaparivarta 67: 
[9.19] samu kho pirdkd pvaittd ttye yaksd cu tvera pide 
trdmu uysnora avayd cu nd hdvifie samfie jsa skaunda . 
[9.20] ttaina samfia-m4trai lovd tténa samfia-matre skongye . 
ttdina samfia-mdattrad dharma hamatd hdrstayi ne indd 
[9.19] Just as a painter fears that yaksa which he has painted on a scroll, so beings [fear] 
Apaya, things which have been created for them by virtue of their own conceptual 
identification (samfie jsa, Skt. samjrid). [9.20] Therefore, the world is mere conceptual 
identification (samria-matrai, Skt. samjfid-madtra). Therefore, formations are mere 
conceptual identification. Therefore, the dharmas are mere conceptual identification. 
They themselves do not really exist. 


The occurrence in chapter seven reads: 


[7.28] hivya vadkalpa skaumjigya haththa samu 
tta vG handsé ne ju varatii bhava kara 

[7.29] kho pidd yaksd pirakd pvaittd hamatd 
kho hva'nda sainda hiifia gyastifia suha. 
[7.30] ku na-ro biysendé harbiSst saindd bissa 


* Cf. Martini 2008: 92. Two versions of the simile of mental activity acting as a painter are found in the 
Saddharmasmrryupasthaéna-sitra, cf. Scherrer-Schaub 2009: 31-32 (I thank Cristina Scherrer-Schaub for 
bringing this occurrence to my attention, and Dan Stuart and Demoto Mitsuyo ti4 #tf€ for providing me 
with their draft editions of the Sanskrit text of the relevant passages respectively in the second and third 
chapters of the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana-siitra; unfortunately due to lack of space I cannot deal with 
these passages here). This important yet little-known text, for which only recently photographs of a palm- 
leaf Sanskrit manuscript datable to the twelfth/thirteenth centuries have become available, is extant in a 
Chinese translation which was carried out in the sixth century (T 721) (cf. Scherrer-Schaub 2009: 38, note 
17), and in a Tibetan translation that may be dated to the twelfth century (Peking/Otani 953, Derge/Tohoku 
287). 
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civa biysendd ne ju varata byaude hard 

[7.28] His own false thoughts (vdékalpa, Skt. vikalpa) are merely a reality based on 

formations. Thus, there is an erroneous assumption, [but] there is no existence there at 

all, [7.29] as when a painter is himself afraid of a painted wasa, as when divine 

pleasures appear to a man in a dream: [7.30] as long as he does not wake up, they all 

appear to him, all, [yet,] when he does wake up, nothing is to be found there. 
K&Syapaparivarta 67 is not preserved in Sanskrit due to a lacuna in the manuscript but it 
is found in the Chinese and Tibetan versions as well as in quotations in the 
Mahdydnavimsikd attributed to Nagarjuna and in Sthiramati’s Madhydntavibhdga-tika."' 


It is difficult to establish whether the direct provenance of the quotation of the yaksa 
painter simile in stanzas 7.29 and 9.19 is the K@Syapaparivarta, or the Mahayanavimsika. 
Both options are equally possible and both would not clash with the hypothesis of a date 
of composition of the Book of Zambasta not later than the second half of the fifth century. 
Even if the Mahdydnavimsikad was not written by Nagarjuna but was a compilation 
contemporary with or later than him, its source could still have been the direct source of 
the yaksa painter simile available to the author of the Book of Zambasta. Nevertheless, as 
in the case of the unsourced citations of the wooden drill simile, it is likely that the 
K&Syapaparivarta was the actual source of the simile in the Book of Zambasta. 


Considering the doctrinal and chronological closeness between the KaSvapaparivarta 
and Nagarjuna’ works (or those of his early successors) and the copious 
K@Syapaparivarta quotations in works attributed to Nagarjuna (the Kasyapaparivarta 
could well be the source of the MahdydnavimSikd), one would expect that the author of 
the Book of Zambasta, who may have had access to both the Kasvapaparivarta and the 
Mahdydnavimsikd, could have easily taken the wiksa painter simile from either scripture. 
In fact we know that Nagarjuna was known to the redactor of the Book of Zambasta since 
he is the only author to be mentioned by name in this work (tta hvate Naggdrjuni, “thus 
spoke Nagarjuna”, at Z 11.32). Further, the nature of Buddhist textuality, as discussed 
above, is such that even the possibility of a less traceable reception of the simile, in the 
preaching and commentarial oral context, outside the reference to a particular scripture, 
cannot be ruled out. This particularly holds true if, in the study of the sources of the Book 
of Zambasta, one is aware that one is dealing with a miscellaneous and somehow multi- 
threaded doctrinal work, very open by nature to the inclusion of a wide-ranging 
assortment of materials. 


Before turning to the second and last explicit mention of the Ratnakiita, there is yet 
one more occurrence that can be added to the excursion into the unsourced citations of 
the Kasyapaparivarta, though this is outside the Book of Zambasta. 


“For the Chinese versions of Kasvapaparivarta 67, also available in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 


101, cf. T 350 at T XU191lai6-18, tr. Weller 1970: 124-125; T 351 at T X1,196c8-12, tr. Weller 
1966/1967: 404; T 659 at T XVI, 279a2-3; T 310.43 at T X1I,634a23-25, tr. Chang 1983: 396; for the 
Tibetan cf. Q in ed. von Stiel-Holstein’s (1926), p. 100 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 133a4-5, tr. Weller 1965: 
102-103; for a Sanskrit restoration cf. Pasadika 1977-1979/V: 38, note 31. For the Mahdydnavimsika, cf. 
stanza 9, ed. Tucci (1956), p. 202,13-15; for the Madhydntavibhaga-rika, ed. Yamaguchi (1934), p. 
246,11-20 or ed. Pandeya, (1971), p. 182,1-7. For a translation, discussion and references for these passages 
ef. Martini 2008. 

For the location of the subsequent line in the Badhisambhara, cf. Maggi 2006. 
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I.6 Book of Vimalakirti 136 [Kd$yapaparivarta 99} 


Stanza 136 from the Late Khotanese Book of Vimalakirti presents the topos of empty 
space (dsa’, Skr. Gkagfa) maculated by extraneous defilements as found in 
KaSyapaparivarta 99 (“indeed the mind, Kasyapa, is like lightning; vanishing in an 
instant, it is unsteady, Indeed the mind, KaSyapa, is like empty space; it is defiled by 
extraneous defilements”), and at stanza 8.38 of the Book of Zambasta.” In the case of the 
Book of Vimalakirti 136 the imagery is applied to awakening, ba’ystSta (Skt. bodhi), 
rather than to the mind as in the Kasvapaparivarta and in the Book of Zambasta (where in 
fact it would seem that this quality is taken to be an inherent characteristic of the mind 
rather than simply indicating a meditative state as in the context of earlier Buddhist 
sources). In the simile awakening, by nature, prrara jsa (Skr. prakrti-), free from clouds, 
vina pyaurd, is compared to dka§a in the sense of sky, with lightning and chance clouds 
appearing in it. Thus stanza 136 of the Book of Vimalakirti somehow combines the two 
sentences of KaSyapaparivarta 99. Then the subsequent stanzas, 137-139, appear to 
condense and elaborate on a few doctrinal motifs found in the Kasyapaparivarta: 


[136] ba’ysuésta prrara jsa drrdma sa khu vina pyaura a§a' 

hadai hisida hasta byava Gvatve pyaure 

[137] tta tta "jadi brriyd ystira kidaisa’ *Gvatva baisa 

hadana yava natcana dra-ba@di vara nai *byaurai 

[138] tru naijsada harbaisa dharma *abyehdme jsa ttusa 

kii sta naista ksana-masa dharma sai’ *jsa ba’ysiusta sta sa 

[139] byana vd tt vaifia hvide *baysiifiavuysi maista 

kit *sta burai safia *himGve nai sa’ baudhasatva hvanai 

[136] By nature awakening is just such as the sky without clouds, but with lightning and 
chance clouds appearing in it. [137] Thus, delusion, passion, aversion, all are 
extraneous defilements: from within to without they are not to be found there in the 
three times. [138] In that way, all dharmas are empty through not-obtaining: where 
there is no dharma [even] for an instant, there is simply awakening. [139] And now 
‘hindrance’ (vaifia, Skt. dvarana) is described to you: whenever a conceptual 
identification (safia, Skt. samjfid) should arise for a great bodhisatva, he is not to be 
called a bodhisatva.“ 


This passage is related to the theme of freedom from conceptual identification and 
absence of false discrimination (Skt. nirvikalpaka) which are illustrated in the Book of 
Zambasta with the quotations of the wooden drill simile that have been mentioned above, 


* One more occurrence of the image of empty space is found at Kasyapaparivarta 79: *Kasyapa, it is just 


like the realm of empty space in the ten directions. Just like this one should see the wisdom accumulated by 
the bodhisatva. In this regard it is said: ‘For instance, empty space is present in all worlds in the ten 
directions free from obstructions. Thus you must see the wisdom accumulated by the bodhisatva as 
supreme in the whole world.’. This simile illustrates the nature of the bodhisatva’s accumulation of wisdom 
vis-a-vis that of the Sravakas, which K@syapaparivarta 78 says to be as tiny as the space within a mustard 
seed hollowed out by a woodworm, cf. ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 114-115 or ed. Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 28 tr. Weller 1965: 107-108 or Pasadika 1977-1979/VI: 37; cf. the Tibetan 
version, Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 114-115 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 135a2-4; and the Chinese 
versions, also available in ed. von Staé]-Holstein (1926), pp. 114-115: T 350 at T X11,191b13-16, tr. Weller 
tee 127-128; T 351 at T XII,197a9-11, tr. Weller 1966/1967: 406; T 310.43 at T XI,634b23-26, tr. Chang 
1983: 397. 

“* — Book of Vimalakirti 136-139, ed. and tr. with modifications after Maggi (2009) [= Maggi 2009b}, pp. 
282-283. 
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and are explicitly taken up in Book of Vimalakirti 150-153. The Book of Vimalakirti, 
despite the fact that it is preserved in manuscripts dated much later than the early period 
of Khotanese Buddhism, is at least partly based on sources of an earlier period that were 
transmitted in Khotan. Hence, it seems appropriate to include stanza 136 in the present 
survey. This example also broadens our perception of the way Khotanese ‘original’ works 
such as the Book of Zambasta and the Book of Vimalakirti were formed, and throws into 
relief a noteworthy aspect of intertextuality. In general, quotations from the Book of 
Vimalakirti tend to be closer to paraphrases than accurate renderings, as is clear in the 
case, for example, of the quotations from the VimalakirtinirdeSa-sittra.” The loose style 
of the quasi-quotations in ‘original’ compositions such as the Book of Zambasta and the 
Book of Vimalakirti seems to be due to the use these works were designed for, quite 
different, for example, from that of genres like siitra anthologies. 


II.7 Book of Zambasta 13.42 [KdSyapaparivarta 3-4] 


The second mention of the Ratnakita in the Book of Zambasta is to be found in stanza 42 
of chapter thirteen: 


[13.42] tctiryau jsa pracyau vatco pusso bodhi-cittaé panasSte 

tcliryau jsa kari ni panaSte ttu ye ratnakiildna butte 

[13.42] For four reasons, moreover, the bodhicitta completely goes astray.” For four 
{reasons] it does not go astray at all. This [much] one knows from the Ratnakiita. 


The first half of the stanza corresponds quite closely to the opening sentence of 
KaSsyapaparivarta 3: 


caturbhih, KaSyapa, dharmaih samanvagatasya bodhisatvasya bodhicittam muhyati 
The bodhicitta of a bodhisatva is lost (when he is] possessed of four things 
(dharma).” 


“See note 37. 

“ Cf. Maggi 2007. 

“ On the translation of the verbal form panaste see below note 48. 

The verb muh- covers a wide semantic range including the active sense of going astray, getting lost, 
disappearing, as well as the middle meaning of becoming obscured and deluded, and the passive one of 
being forgotten. It is understood as brjed pa, “is forgotten”, in the Tibetan translation, Q in ed. von Staél- 
Holstein (1926), p. 6 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 120b4, and in the commentary, Peking/Otani 5510, Derge/ 
Tdhoku 4009, cf. ed. von Staél-Holstein (1933), pp. 29-30, cf. also Weller 1965: 63, note 5. The Chinese 
translations also per the idea of going lost as noted by Silk (unpubl. ed.), (2 in T 350 at T XII,189b18, 
win T 351 at T XU,194b10; Kin T 659 at T XVI,276b18, & in T 310.43 at T XI,362a?2, cf. also X€ in T 
352 at T X11,201a20, along with the Chinese translation of the commentary, Da baoji jing lun KRRE 
*Ratnakiita-siitra-Sastra, T 1523 at T XXVI,207a13ff, which employs & %, cf. ed. von Staél-Holstein 
(1933), p. 29. The Khotanese verb panas§- is a middle form with an intransitive meaning ‘to perish’, ‘be 
lost’, from *apa-nas-ya- (cf. Avestan apanasya- and Old Indo-Aryan ndSyati ‘disappears’, ‘perishes’), and a 
causative transitive stem is also attested, pandss- ‘to lose’, cf. Emmerick 1968b: 70 and Bailey 1979: 210, 
s.v. In other cases, ¢.g., Sanghdta-siitra 96.5 and 96.9, ed. Canevascini (1993), p. 43, it is used to translate 
the Sanskrit past participle nasta. Thus there is evidence that the verb panaSs- is attested as a translation of 
both Sanskrit muhyari, as documented by the Sanskrit parallel to Z 13.42 at Kasyapaparivarta 3, and 
naSyati, as in the Sanghata-siitra’s examples. For the treatment of this verb in Manichean Sogdian, cf. 
Gershevitch 1954: 86 [§§ 548-549}. The sense of being forgotten fits better with the idea that the 
bodhicitta, though liable to be impaired and easily lost, can be regained and restored, and in fact it is solely 
the restoration of the bedhicitta that can repair broken Mahayana vows, cf. Wangchuk 2007: 351-356. 

® Ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 6 or ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 4; Cf. the Tibetan 
version, Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 6 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 120a6, byang chub sems dpa’ chos 
bzhi dang Idan na byang chub kyi sems brjed par ‘gyur te; and the Chinese versions, also available in ed. 
von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 7: T 350 at T XI1,189b18tt th CS ee a. (o] SALLY (here and in T 310, 
however, the statement about the four causes is combined with the standard question “which ... ?”); T 351 
at T X1I,194b10-11; T 659 at T XVI,276b17-18; and T 310.43 at T XI,632a2. 
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The second half stanza corresponds to the opening sentence of KaSvapaparivarta 4: 
caturbhih, Ka@Syapa, dharmaih samanvagatasya bodhisatvasya sarvasu jatisu 
jatamatrasya—bodhicittam = Gmukhibhavati nas cantard —s muhyati —s yaad 
bodhimandanisadanat 
‘Kasyapa, the bodhicitta of a just born bodhisatva possessed of four things becomes 
present in all births the moment he is born and does not become lost all the while until 
he sits on the seat of awakening.” 


These statements in the Book of Zambasta are not followed by an explanation or listing 
of the four reasons that lead respectively to the loss and preservation of the bodhicitta, 
which are enumerated in the rest of sections 3 and 4 of the Kasvapaparivarta. The lack of 
a list and of a more extended explanation seems to be due to the context in which the 
citation is set, as much as to the purpose of the text. This purpose is to summarise and 
exemplify the correct way to carry on the bodhisatva practice by means of citing and 
referring to the relevant authoritative scriptures, rather than quoting them in extenso. 
Chapter thirteen of the Book of Zambasta is in fact, as mentioned above, the ‘polemical’ 
core of the work, with a description of the three vehicles (the Mahayana, the 
Pratyekabuddhayana, and the Sravakaydna, styled “Lesser Vehicle”), a presentation of 
the advantages of the Mahaydna over the Sravakayana, and with many works mentioned 
by title as well as several quotations from different texts given in support of the 
exposition, and chapter twelve is entirely devoted to the conduct of the bodhisatva, 
containing the description of the ritual for the undertaking of the bodhisattva precepts 
and a proper list of offences etc. The Book of Zambasta as a whole can be considered as a 
guide to treading the path of the bodhisatva. Therefore, given the presence of a complete 
exposition of the bodhisatvasila covering one whole chapter, the brief allusion made in 
chapter thirteen is to be understood just as a reference in the context of the ideological 
discourse of this particular chapter. 


At first sight the location of the passage of chapter thirteen in the Kasvapaparivarta 
may be taken to lend support to M.I. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya’s (2002: ix-x) suggestion 
that the overall model of the bodhisatva’s rules of conduct as laid down in chapter twelve 


© Ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 4 or ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 5; cf. the Tibetan 
version, Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 8 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 120b3, ’Od srung, byang chub 
sems dpa’ chos bzhi dang Idan na skye ba thams cad du skyes ma thag tu byang chub kvi sems mngon du 
*gvur te, byang chub kyi snving po la dug gi bar du bar mdor brjed par mi ‘gyur ro; for the Chinese 
translations, available also in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 9-10, cf. T 350 at T XII,189b21-22 (here is 
mentioned just the time until when one becomes a Buddha, ki Fi 3 6, but this is not specified in terms of 
ging to the sacred spot where bodhisatvas become Buddhas): T 351 at T X11,194b19-20; APSR. He 
Fae DU “EE IL LE A PETE LEI PR BA NT. PTAY Re 79 EAB HO ERIE DT 659 at T XVI276b22-23: and T 
310.43 at T XI,632a6-7. The four reasons for the loss and preservation of the bodhicitta are listed, 
respectively, in the rest of sections 3 and 4 of the Kasyapaparivarta, cf. ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
(2002), pp. 4-5; tr. in Weller 1965: 63-65, and Chang 1983: 387-88. The four reasons are also quoted in the 
Siksdsamuccaya ed. Bendall (1897-1902), p. 55,3-5 (cf. also Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: 5, notes 22, 
23 and 24). Cf. also the passage in the Ratnarasi-sitra on the eight things that obstruct the qualities of a 
true Sramana, especially the second, not revering the teachers (cf. Kasvapaparivarta 1), and the fourth, 
Ne Stitras that one has not learnt (cf. Ka$vapaparivarta 5); cf. ed. Silk (1994), p. 397 [= I.5] or ed. 
itsuhara (2004), p. 25, tr. Silk 1994: 273-274. The tetrad of reasons for the pitfall of the bodhisatva 
enumerated at Rastrapalapariprccha-sitra, ed. Finot (1901), p. 173-6, differs: carvdra ime, Rastrapdla, 
bodhisattvanadm prapatdh. katame catvdrah? agauravata, Rastrapala, bodhisattvandm prapatah. akrtajriata 
SGthyasevanata, Rastrapdla, bodhisatrvanam prapatah. _labhasatkdradhyavasdnam, __ Rastrapala, 
bodhisattvanam prapGtah. kuhanalapanatayG labhasatkaranispddanam, Rastrapdla, bodhisatrvanam 
prapdatah. ime, RGstrapala, bodhisattvanam catvarah prapatah, tr. Ensink 1952: 17-18 and Boucher 2008: 
127. For sources on the relapse and restoration of the bedhicitra cf. Wangchuk 2007: 333-56; on the diverse 
strands of the Indian bodhicitta-utpdda traditions in general cf. Wangchuk 2007: 171-194. 
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of the Book of Zambasta was introduced from the K&Syapaparivarta, and not from the 
chapter on ethics (Sila-patala) of the Bodhisatvabhiimi, as previously assumed by E. 
Leumann (1933-1936: 368-384).°' A closer inspection of the order and number of the 
fundamentals of the bodhisatva ethics as laid out in chapter twelve of the Book of 
Zambasta is however still required in order to determine the position of the Khotanese 
text.* In any case, the presence of two different ‘sources’ in two different parts of the 
Book of Zambasta need not be problematic. The possible dependence of chapter twelve of 
the Book of Zambasta on the Bodhisatvabhimi does not in itself entail the incompatibility 
of the presence of textual material derived from a range of sources. Generally speaking, 
the Book of Zambasta does have an inherent feature of ‘hybridism’ as a collection and 
compendium which brings fluctuating materials together in function of its own 
arrangement. The main point, however, is that the function of the ‘normative’ tetrads 
found in the KdSyapaparivarta remains quite different from the extended series of 
precepts, which entail the possibility of being broken and of offences being committed 
against them, that is found in the chapter on ethics of the Bodhisatvabhiimi. The presence 
of a summary of the fundamentals of the bodhisatva's ethics found at the beginning of the 
Kasyapaparivarta probably functions as laying the foundation for the discourse, and is 
not equivalent to the analytical list of offences of the Bodhisatvabhimi. The 
KaSyapaparivarta remains a discourse that deals with the inner and outer behaviour of a 
practitioner. It is not a normative treatise on bodhisatva ethics but rather an early 
Mahayana doctrine-oriented text concerned with deviation from right practice. Thus it 
would seem incorrect to look in the Kasyapaparivarta for a full-fledged formulation of 
offences as found in the Bodhisatvabhimi’s chapter on ethics. That is to say, both 
Leumann’s and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya's positions may need to be reconsidered once 
the relationship between the Bodhisatvabhiimi and the earlier materials this work is based 
on has been clarified. 


Further, too little is known of the actual relationship between different sets of 
bodhisatva principles, or of what their functions correlated to a formal undertaking on 
the part of the practitioners were. As for the bodhisatva principles being characterised by 
mutual exclusivity as with the Vinayas of the Nikdyas, we do not know whether different 
sets and specifically sub-sets of such guidelines could be taught and taken on more freely, 
nor do we know all the intricacies of the process of the Sdstra tradition’s layering, 
commenting on and quoting materials already attested to in early Mahayana siitras. The 


*' On the chapter of ethics of the Bodhisatvabhami cf. Zimmermann forthcoming for a recent study from 


the point of view of the development of Buddhist ethics; a synoptic edition of the Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
Chinese versions along with the Tibetan commentaries is found in Hadano 1993 on the basis of a 
manuscript subsequently discovered by Rahula Sankrtydyana in Tibet (previous editions are Wogihara 
(1930-1936/1971) and Dutt (1966)), and also Matsumura 1990: 96ff (Appendix IT) for the text fitting the 
lacunae in Wogihara’s edition (based on the Cambridge and Kyoto manuscripts); for a concordance table cf. 
Matsumura 1990: 94-95; for a translation of the Tibetan text along with Rohe Kha bas commentary cf. 
Tatz 1986. 
Maggi 2009a: 349 notes that chapter twelve would point to the end of the fourth century as a terminus 
post quem for the Book of Zambasta if the text were actually based on the Bodhisanabhami and, ibid.: 353, 
that “it corresponds more closely with §§ 1-22 of the Ratnakdtasatra [Kasyapaparivarta] than with the 
exposition in Asanga’s Bodhisattvabhiimr’. The dating depends on the dating of Asanga and on the relative 
chronology of the Bodhisatvabhiimi. Further, chapter twelve still await a closely study in relation to the 
early Khotanese Bodhisana compendium. 

*% In any case, the presence of materials on the bodhisatvas code of conduct attested in the 
Kasvapaparivarta within the Bodhisarvabhimi itself certainly points to the need for further philological 
research in this area, cf. Yoshimura 1966 and Silk 2009a. 
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bodhicitta is not just a foundational concept in terms of doctrine, but also an ethical 
category with an important ideological and normative value in the Mahayana follower’s 
ethics, so much so that it has been considered as a ‘Vinaya category’ within the 
Mahayana™ (though the legal and institutional implications of its application are not in 
any way a counterpart to that of the Vinaya proper), as indicated by the use of originally 
Vinaya-related terminology in the formulations of some issues. To some extent the 
adherence to one or other formulation of the bodhisatva code of conduct may help 
individuate the affiliation of communities and individuals. This identification, if 
successful, throws in turn light on the general religious orientation followed by 
communities and individuals and on the texts the religious identity is centered around. In 
the case of Khotan, this would allow us to suggest which texts circulated there at the time 
and provided the foundation for the religious practice.” 


What is perhaps more interesting in terms of our understanding of the Book of 
Zambasta in relation to both the KdSyapaparivarta and the Mahdratnakita at the religio- 
historical level, is the ‘bodhisatva-thread’ that connects these works and the world of 
religious thought and practice they circulated in and gave shape to. The Book of 
Zambasta covers the entire spectrum of Mahayana practice, starting from listening to 
Dharma teachings that put the practitioner onto the bodhisatva path. It may have been 
compiled as a means of missionary activity aimed at establishing the Mahayana in a land 
where traditional Buddhism had certainly been already practiced for a few centuries, 
though without the output of translations or commentarial literature in the local language. 


U. Pagel (1995: 77-78) notes that the growth of the Mahdratnakita collection is 
documented in the works of Central Asian scholars who attest that it had already become 
established as a major collection by the sixth century, and that around this time it must 
have found its way to India where Xuanzang K# (602/603?-664 AD) acquired it at the 
beginning of the seventh century. According to Pagel the lack of references to it in later 
works such as the Siksdsamuccaya is due to the fact that, having come from Central Asia, 
it was given little attention and remained relatively unknown among Indian Buddhist 
writers. Pagel relates the compilation of the Mahdratnakita, whose forty-nine discourses 
“cover practically the complete spectrum of (early) Mahayana thought’, to the need to 
provide a cross-section of Buddhist thought informed by the centrality of the bodhisatva 
path, which is, after all, the teaching “that made the Mahayana successful as a religion 
across Asia’, and thus “as a central component of Mahayana spirituality, the bodhisatva 
concept was therefore an integral part and corner stone of all missionary activity ... one 
would expect this doctrine to play a major role in a corpus of texts apparently compiled 
with the intention of serving as both the spiritual inspiration and doctrinal authority in 
such a conversion process”. Such a motive for the compilation of the Mahdratnakita 
corpus ‘“would account for the almost complete absence of evidence on the formation and 
existence of an Indian Ratnakiita collection”, and, “if this is the case, would strengthen its 
ties with those Central Asian areas where the earliest traces of the Ratnakiita literature 
have been discovered”. The intention and religious ideology of the Book of Zambasta 


* Cf. Dutt 1930: 301-305 and Matsumura 1990: 91-92. 


S| have discussed the significance of the Vinayavini§caya-Updlipariprccha-siitra quotation in the Book 
of Zambasta in my Ph.D. thesis. 
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mirrors that of the compilation of the MahGratnakiita corpus, only that, as a unitary work, 
it relied on both translating, paraphrasing and adapting entire discourses (e.g., chapters 
two, three, twelve, twenty-two and twenty-four) and presented certain topics by 
exposing, quoting from and commenting on different sources in one chapter (e.g., 
chapters four, eight and thirteen), all framed by oral prologues and epilogues which were 
central to the rapport between the preacher and the audience. 


III. Remarks on the circulation of the K@$yapaparivarta in Khotan 

At this point I would like to draw a few conclusions regarding the circulation of the 
Kasyapaparivarta in Khotan from the fifth century onwards on the basis of the evidence 
so far surveyed. As a preliminary to my discussion, first I will consider what the 
Khotanese materials have to say on the title of the Ratnakiita, showing how the 
Khotanese situation matches the Indian one. After that, I shall briefly survey the material 
evidence for the circulation of this discourse in Khotan before all the threads of my 
exploration can be drawn together. 


IlI.1 The title of the KdSyapaparivarta/Ratnakita according to the Khotanese 
evidence 


The von Staél-Holstein manuscript of the Ka@svapaparivarta (SI P/2) contains no title at 
the beginning, and the last part of the manuscript is missing. All of the citations that have 
been identified so far in Indian works, be they extant in Sanskrit, Chinese, or Tibetan 
translation, refer to the text by the name of (Arva-)Ratnakita(-siitra), and no Indian 
citation has as yet been identified in which the text is referred to as Ka@Syapaparivarta or 
by any other title. Probably this kind of reference was inspired by an auto-reference in 
the text itself where the Buddha names the discourse Ratnakita(-siitra).°’ However, the 
title of a commentary on the sitra traditionally attributed to the sixth-century scholar- 
monk Sthiramati, preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translation, mentions not only the 
Ratnakiita but also the Kasyapaparivarta.® In both the Chinese and Tibetan translations 


* ~ Ratnavali, Catuhstava, DaSabhimika-vibhdsé, Bodhisambhara-sastra, Da zhidu lun K 8 KE, 
PrasannapadaG, _Buddhagotra-SGstra, Mahayanasamgra, _Madhydntavibhdga-tikd, iksGsamuccaya, 
Mahdavanasitralamkara, Mahdsitrasamucca, Bodhicaryavatara-paiijika, Bhavandkrama, 
Samdhinirmocana-siitra, Vimalakirtinirde§a-stitra, Ratnagotravibhdga, etc., cf. von Staél-Holstein 1926: 
xvi, de Jong 1977: 254, Pasddika 1980: 48-49, Pasadika 1991, Pagel 1995: 66ff, Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
2002: ix, and also Nattier 2003: 31-36, and 32, note 54. Cf. also Tarkajvald, ed. Eckel (2008), p. 356,25-32, 
and ibid.: 175, note 279. Here it may be noted that according to the finding by Mochizuki 2004: 6, while a 
number of citations of the Ratnakiita-stitra (dKon mchog brtsegs pa’i mdo) in the Mahdasiitrasamuccaya can 
be located in the Kasyapaparivarta, citations under the title Ka$yapaparivarta (‘Od srungs kvis zhus pa) 
stem from the Ratnardst-siitra; further, it has not been possible to locate in either the Kasvapaparivarta or 
RatnarGsi-sittra the passages quoted from a RatnarG$i-siitra (Rin po che'i phung po'i mdo). 

Cf. von Staél-Holstein 1926: xvi and Pagel 1995: 67. The passage in question is Kasyapaparivarta 52, 
ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 82 or ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), pp. 23-24. 

Da baoji jing lun KPA wi, T 1523 and dKon mchog brtsegs pa chen po chos kyi rnam grangs le'u 
stong phrag brgya pa las 'Od srung kyi le'u rgya cher ’grel pa, Peking/Otani 5510, Derge/TGhoku 4009, with 
the Tibetan giving also the Sanskrit title as Arnva-~Mahdratnakiita- Dharmaparyaya-Satasahasrika-parivarta- 
Kasyapaparivarta-tikd, more likely to represent a Tibetan reconstruction than an original Indian title, as 
suggested by von Staél-Holstein 1933 and Silk 2009a: 382, note 7. Further, as noted by Silk 2009a: 7, the 
fact that this title assumes the embedding of the K@Svapaparivarta within the Mahdratnakiita collection, is 
another reason that makes it unlikely to be original. Both the Chinese and Tibetan translations are found in 
von Staél-Holstein 1933. Recently Silk, building on Japanese scholarship, has presented an overview of the 
structure of the Kasvapaparivarta commentary vis-a-vis the Viniscayasamgrahani of the Yogacarabhimi, 
following the hypothesis of Suguro Shinjo B§ 4 {a # (1989), and contending that “What seems to have 
happened is that, in its effort to sum up the bodhisattva path, the Viniscayasamgrahani was inspired to 
formulate its presentation by the Ratnakiita-siitra (KP [= Ka@Syapaparivarta]). But its authors did not 
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the commentary begins with a discussion of the title, saying that one must first explain 
why this exposition of the Dharma (dharmaparydya) is called “Accumulation of jewels”. 
Thus, despite the divergent title of the Tibetan translation, the content and commentary 
itself presuppose that the title of the discourse is Ratnakita rather than KaSyapaparivarta. 


The title Ratna[kita] is reflected in the titles of all of the five translations found in the 
Taish6 edition of the Chinese canon, except for Bodhiruci’s (T 310.43), whereas the title 
KaSyapaparivarta is reflected only in a supplementary title to T 351 (an anonymous 
translation undertaken during the Jin @ period (265-420 AD), which first appears in 
Chinese scriptural catalogues in the first half of the eighth century. Further, it may be 
noted that the Chinese catalogues list another text that includes the name Ratnakiuta in its 
title, which was first translated in the second century, and retranslated at the beginning of 
the seventh. 


As far as the Tibetan evidence is concerned, the Mahavyutpatti contains an entry for 
Ratnakiita (dKon mchog brtsegs pa), but the title Kasyapaparivarta does not appear there. 
Likewise the |Han-kar-ma catalogue lists forty-nine discourses under the Maharatnakita- 
sutra heading (Theg pa chen po’i mdo sde dKon mchog brtsegs pa che po’i chos kyi rnam 
grangs stong phrag brgya pa’i le'ur gtogs pa la / le'u bzhi bcu rtsa dgu yan chad las)* 
without mentioning the Kasyapaparivarta. It is in the Kanjur collections that the title 
KaSyapaparivarta first appears as ’Phags pa ’Od srung gi le’u (zhes bya ba theg pa chen 
po’i mdo) together with the reconstructed (or, at least theoretically, possibly original) 
Sanskrit title Arva-KaSyapaparivarta(-ndma Mahdyana-siatra).° 


understand their product to be a commentary on the siitra as such. When some later scholar set out to 
compose a commentary, he based his overall approach on the Viniscayasamgrahani, but added significant 
material, referring directly and explicitly to the wording of the sttra, which on the whole he analyses in a 
word-for-word fashion. Alongside the commentary (the “abbreviated commentary”) the author 
incorporated the earlier material from the ViniScayasamgrahani (in the “expanded commentary”), leading 
to the duplex format of the KPCy [= Kasvapaparivarta commentary] as we have it” (Silk 2009a: 386-387). 
Further, Silk has pointed out how this issue is in fact intimately connected with the problem of the 
authorship of the Kasyapaparivarta commentary and of the identity of the *Sthiramati to whom the text is 
attributed, who may not be the famous sixth-century scholar monk. This commentary is included in the 
lHan-dkar-ma catalogue (‘Phags pa dKon brtsegs pa’t ‘Od srung kyi le‘u'i grel pa), cf. Lalou 1953: 332, no. 
546 and Herrmann-Pfandt 2008: 309-310, no. 546. 

The titles of the Chinese translations are as follows: (1) Fo shuo yi ri mo ni bao jing PRE A MBER 
#8, T 350, cf. also the catalogue by Sengyou {8h (445-518 AD) for another occurrence of this title, T 
7145 at T LV,30620-21, BOB BRSCPRBU EY 2 Pl SAS — #8 (oR iB RR = BR SCR FIP EES 8S); (2) 
Fo shuo mo he yan bao yan jing GSM i) ft MBE, T 351, with the title first appearing in the Zhongjing 
mul SS A ER (549 AD), T 2146 at T LV, 118b19, HT BRR, and the title Da jia ye pin AME Aifirst 
appearing as an alternative title for this work in the Kaiyuan shijiao lu GA 70 Rk, T 2154 at T 
LV 483b28-c2, Mal fii RRR --B&(—-BADRAD— HRA HERE SHAPE A OMBRS A 
te #4 Hi 2 HE) Fe OE RE), though there is no reference to a *i $44 alone; (3) Fo shuo da jia ye wen da 
baoji zheng fa jing $b SK Wo ¥ fal A BRE HK KS, T 352, appearing to reflect a title *Mahakadsyapa- 
pariprecha, which does not however seem to be attested in any of the traditional Chinese scriptural 
catalogues; (4) Baoji ##%, T 659 at T XV1,276b2 (seventh chapter of the Da cheng bao yun jing KAZ 
#8); (5) The title of T 310.43 in the Taishd edition is HuEE eS, which first appears in the Kaivuan 
shijiao lu GAICEER ER, T 2154. The full entry, T 2154 at T LV,478c7-8, which first occurs in a note on the 
translation attributed to Lokaksema reads as follows: (iil FIRE RES — (AeA ih SS BH i 
HAR SSA -4Z Am BARRAR— AAR — BR a fe FS a Be). 
© These are: (1) the Baoji sanmei wenshushili pusa wen fashen jing RB= REM ABARME SS, 
*Ratnakitasamadhi-Manijusri-bodhisatvapariprccha-dharmakdaya-sitra, T 356, attributed to An Shigao B 
tt in the Taishd canon but classified as an anonymous scripture by Sengyou ff #i (445-518 AD), and not 
to be considered the work of An Shigao, cf. Nattier 2008: 29, note 60, and (2) the Ru fa jie ti xing jing At 
ise T 355, translated by Jnanagupta during the Sui Pf period (581-618 AD); cf. Pagel 1995: 55, note 
166. 


6} 
62 


Mahavvutparti no. 1364, and |Han-kar-ma nos. 25-27, see note 2. 
1 do not take into account the Mongolian evidence, since this depends on the Tibetan editions, and thus 
has no independent value for establishing the original title of the text in Indian languages. 
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Coming to Khotanese literature, the Kasyapaparivarta is not mentioned anywhere as 
such. Since no colophons of the stitra are extant in manuscripts from Khotan, in theory it 
is not possible to exclude that this title could have been attached to the text and thus 
would have been known to the Khotanese tradition. Among the recently identified folios 
belonging to a Khotanese translation of the Kdsyapaparivarta, the one with the text 
corresponding to Kasyapaparivarta 157, a passage that contains a reference to the 
“Dharma of the Ratnakata”, accordingly mentions twice the Ratnakila- data-", the 
“Dharma (Khot. data-) of the Ratnakiita’”’: 

[v5] sei’ Ratnakuld datd tterd kird jsdte u ttdrdx{...] 

[v5] Such Dharma of the Ratnakita goes to as many deeds and as many [sons of good 

family and daughters of good family .. . }* 
Here the most noticeable difference between the Khotanese and the other versions is that 
the former has the simple form Ratnakiita (Ratnakild dati, the “Dharma of the 
Ratnakita”) in lieu of the Mahdratnakiita as in the parallels in Sanskrit (Mahdratnakiito 
sitrantaraja)® and Tibetan (dKon mchog brtsegs pa chen po’i chos),© whereas the Jin ¥ 
translation (T 351) has *Ratnakita-siitra (Baoyan jing BFS) and the Song & translation 
(T 352), the “Saddharma of the *Mah@ratna[kuta]” (Da bao zhengfa KR PAIE 3). The 
Khotanese text goes on as follows: 

[v5] [cera] [v6] madana gyasta Balysa ttve bdsivrassei o bdsivrasseifie pharu puria 

hamare kye ttattika Ratnakilu Datd vata [SSjaux[...] 

[v5, v6] O gracious Lord Buddha, as [there are] abundant merits that become 

accumulated for that son of good family and that daughter of good family who 

[expound] a single stanza here in the Dharma of the Ratnakata ...™ 


In this case the Khotanese and Sanskrit are consistent in the use of the form Ratnakita 
(the “Dharma of the Ratnakita”, Ratnakiilu datd vdtd, and the “Ratnakita, king of 
siitras”, Ratnakuta siitrantaraja respectively), whereas the Tibetan has the “Dharma of 
the Mahdratnakita” (dKon mchog brtsegs pa chen po’i chos),” and the two Chinese 
translations have the same forms as above.”! As we have already seen above, in addition 
to these occurrences of the phrase Ratnakila- ddta- in the Khotanese translation of the 
KaSyapaparivarta the form Ratnakila- is directly attested to in the Book of Zambasta as 
the name of the text, in the stanzas 8.38, siitro ... Ratnakilu vdtd, “in the sitra ... in the 
Ratnakita”, and 13.42, ttu ya Ratnakildna butte, “this one knows from the Ratnakita”’. 
Thus these sourced quotations provide certain and roughly datable evidence that in 
Khotan of the fifth-/sixth- centuries the Kasyapaparivarta was known as Ratnakita. An 
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The text of ms. Kha vii.l was originally published by Bailey 1963/1980 in KT 5: 182-183. 

Ms. Kha vii.lv5, ed. Skjerve (2003), p. 420, tr. with modifications after Skjerve 2003: 420. I do not 
indicate the not clearly visible aksaras that can be reconstructed with certainty from the context, for which 
see the edition. 

Ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 224: sutrdntara followed by a lacuna; ed. Vorobyova Desyatovskaya 
(2002), p. 56: °ra(j){"] (-j- is a restored aksara, -ii is a damaged aksara; cf. Weller 1965: 157, note 20: 
°ra[ja], and Pasadika 1977-1979/1X: 39, note 91: °rdja “the king [of siitras]”. 

Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 225 or D dKon brtsegs, cha 150b2. 

* 7 351 at T XII,200b1, T 659 at T XVI,283b7 and T 352 at T XII,216a18. Section 157 is not found in T 
350 and T 310.43. 


“Ms. Kha. vii.lv5-6, ed. Skjerve (2003), p. 420, tr. with modifications after Skjzrve 2003: 420. 
® — Ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 224 or ed. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002), p. 56. 
0 


Q in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), p. 225 or D dKon brisegs, cha 150a6-7. 


"Bao yan jing MB , T 351 at T X11,200b4 and Da baoji zheng fa jing K Bt REIE 3A, T 352 at T 
XIV,216a19. 
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occurrence of the form Ratnakald in the Late Khotanese DharmaSarira-sitra (6v4), 
where this work is mentioned in a list of Mahayana siitras, can also be mentioned.”” 

The Khotanese spelling Ratnakiila- deserves some attention: apparently, this is a hybrid 
form whose first member ratna- is a Sanskrit or sanskritised form,” whilst the second 
member kaila- could betray a Middle Indo-Aryan origin, as Khotanese -/- can be the 
outcome of Old Indo-Aryan intervocalic -r-, -f- and -d- (as well as -th- and -dh-).™ Be 
that as it may, the problem underlying the origin of this form cannot be clarified until the 
history of the Mahdratnakita collection is comprehensively studied in its Indian, Central 
Asian and Chinese growth.” Nevertheless, the location in the Kasyapaparivarta of the 
two quotations identified by the redactor of the Book of Zambasta as extracted from the 
Ratnakiita, and the fact that other texts that came to be collected in the Mahdratnakita 
collection, such as the Samantamukhaparivarta, the VinayaviniScaya-Up4lipariprecha- 
sittra and the DaSadharmaka-siitra are quoted in the Book of Zambasta by their 
individual titles, makes it logical to assume that in the Book of Zambasta the title 
Ratnakita (Khot. Ratnakila) refers to quotations from the Kasyapaparivarta.”* To sum 
up, as already indicated in the introduction to this article, in this respect the Khotanese 
evidence is supported by and in turn confirms what holds true of all the quotations from 
the Ratnakata/Ka@syapaparivarta that have been identified so far in Indian sources, 
whether extant in Sanskrit or preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translation. 


III.2 Material evidence for the circulation of the Kdfyapaparivarta in Khotan 

In terms of manuscript materials, the circulation of the Sanskrit KasS\apaparivarta in 
Central Asia is documented by both Sanskrit and Khotanese witnesses. In fact, all extant 
manuscripts of the Sanskrit Ka@syapaparivarta are of Khotanese provenance, with one 
exception, viz. the fragment found in the Northern Silk Road area which could, 
nonetheless, be considered an imported manuscript produced either in the Khotan area or 
by a Khotanese scribe. Although palaeography provides solid information, it needs to be 
emphasised that assessing manuscript provenance outside archaeologically documented 
contexts is inherently difficult, and the establishment of the provenance of manuscript 


nr 


Dharmasarira-siitra (ms. SI P 49), 6v4, ed. Bongard-Levin and Temkin (1967), p. 250. On the 
Khotanese DharmaSarira-sitra cf. Emmerick 1992: 23, Kumamoto 1996, and Maggi 2009a: 394ff. 

3 A Middle-Indian form would have been ratana- (cf. Pali ratana-) and likewise a Gandhari form would 
have been ratana-/*radana-/*rayana-, besides a possible sanskritised from *ratna-. Ratana is the common 
spelling in Khotanese. This spelling occurs in Gandhari, in a fragment of the Mahdaparinirvana-sitra, in the 
form fasva]ratanam, one of the seven jewels of Mahdsudarsana, cf. fragment SC 2179/44a,v2, ed. Allon 
and Salomon (2000), p. 258 with commentary ibid.: 261, as well as in radanehi, in fragment 2 of the Bajaur 
Collection, which is being prepared for publication by Ingo Strauch (I owe this reference to Stefan Baums 
and Ingo Strauch). 

™* Cf. e.g. nihalamana- (— Skt. nihatamana- “humble”), e.g. at Suvarnabhdsottama-sitra ed. Skjarve 
(2004) 14.27, p. 268; °ndlaa- (— Old Indo-Aryan nataka- ‘dramatic performance’), e.g. at Z 4.98 (cf. KT 6: 
13), s.v. nalai and Emmerick 1967: 136, s.v. no-le); and vdralia- (— Pkt. — Skt. waidtrya- “lapis lazuli’), 
e.g. at Suvarnabhdsottama-siitra ed. Skjerve (2004) 3.64, p. 52. 

5 On this collection in general cf. Pagel 1995: S53ff. 

© As already suggested by Maggi 2004: 189, note 23; cf. also Martini 2008: 96, note 18. Pagel 1995: 
74-45, note 262 observes that in the Book of Zambasta the Ratnakita does not figure in a context where 
three of the four major siitra collections of the day (Prajidparamita, Buddhavamsaka and Mahdsamnipata) 
are given as representative of the Mahayana (Z 13.13), very similar to the case found in the 
Nandimitravadana which in a discussion of the various classes of Buddhist scriptures (Prajfidparamitd, 
Buddhdvatamsaka and Mahdsamnipdata) does not give the Ratnakita by name, but lists independently 
several of its siitras, which likewise “seems to suggest that it was more individual siitras of the Ratnakita, 
and not the collection itself, which enjoyed popularity in Central Asia”. 
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materials in Central Asian collections is not unproblematic either.” Moreover, it would 
be simplistic to hypothesise a Khotanese formation and redaction of the 
KaSyapaparivarta on the basis of findings that could be simply due to historical accident. 
Nevertheless, the information derived from the available evidence is important in terms 
of the local circulation of the Kasvapaparivarta and of the existence of important Central 
Asian recensions of the text which, to date, are the only ones known to us from direct 
manuscript evidence. Because all of the manuscripts are of Khotanese provenance, the 
textual study of the Kasvapaparivarta is basically a ‘local’ study. This is especially the 
case if one sets aside the quotations in later Buddhist Sanskrit works that circulated in 
India and the witnesses represented by the Chinese and Tibetan versions. Karashima 
Seishi 3488 #2 (2002) and Kud6 Noriyuki 1. a Miz (2004) have already discussed 
respectively linguistic and orthographic features of the Sanskrit Kasyapaparivarta 
manuscripts, which reflect the peculiarities of the language(s) used in the Khotan area, 
although Silk (2009a) has pointed out that some of the forms found in the von Staél- 
Holstein’s manuscript are best understood as expression of scribal peculiarities rather 
than linguistic characteristics. 

Hereafter I will survey first the Sanskrit and then the Khotanese manuscript remains in 
order to recapitulate the available sources for the study of the Kasyapaparivarta from a 
local perspective. 


III.2.1 Sanskrit manuscripts 


1. The main Sanskrit manuscript of the Kasyapaparivarta, edited by A. von Staél- 
Holstein in 1926 (SI P/2, in the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg), was discovered in the 1890s in Khotan and sold 
to the Russian consul in Kashgar N.E Petrovsky a few years later.”* The manuscript 
may have been copied in Khotan around the seventh/eighth centuries.” The whole 
manuscript was re-edited along with the publication of the facsimiles by Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya, Karashima and Kudo (2002), and has been reprinted (with a long 
Russian foreword) in G.M. Bongard-Levin, M.I. Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja [= 
Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya] and E.N. Temkin (2004: 89-208, with plates 76-219). A 
fragment belonging to this manuscript (folio 3) was edited by Vorob'ev-Desjatovskij 
(1957), and re-edited by Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002: 4).*° 


2. Another manuscript in the Petrovsky Collection, SI P/20.2, consisting of one fragment, 
was edited by Karashima and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2007). 


7 Cf. the remarks in the survey of Sanskrit texts from Khotan by Wille 2009: 25-26. For a list of 


Kasvapaparivarta manuscripts from Khotan cf. ibid.: 31 (an updated list of texts is available in Wille 2011 

(forthcoming)). On the Sanskrit manuscripts of the Kasvapaparivarta cf. also de Jong 1977, Pasadika 1991, 

Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: vii-ix, and Kudo 2004: 74. 

% Cf. von Staél-Holstein 1926: 204-205 (I am greatly indebted to K. Wille for clarifying my 

understanding of the situation of the Sanskrit manuscript materials and for providing bibliographic 

information). 

% This dating is suggested by Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: vi. According to von Staél-Holstein 1926 

the manuscript was probably written in the ninth and tenth centuries. This dating is unlikely on 

palaeographic grounds and seems to be mainly based on the agreement of the text with the Northern Song 
CS version (986 AD). As noted by de Jong 1977: 254, the text must already have been more or less the 

same at the time of the Tibetan translation, which was carried out at the beginning of the ninth century, and 

then the quotations in older texts (see note 56) allow us to push the terminus post quem non further back. 

© Already noted by de Jong 1977: 251; on this fragment cf. also de Jong 1977; 251-252, first fragment. 
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One more folio in the Petrovsky Collection (SI P/85A) was identified and transliterated 
by VS. Vorob'ev-Desjatovskij (1957: 491-500), published again by Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya (2002: 58-59, with plate 75), and reprinted with minor modifications in 
Bongard-Levin, Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja and Temkin (2004: 205-206, with plates 
220-221). This folio was dated by Vorob'ev-Desjatovskij on palaeographic grounds to 
the sixth/seventh centuries.” 


The oldest surviving folio of the KaSyapaparivarta consists of three fragments, two of 
which are now kept in the Hoernle Collection in the British Library in London (H. 143 
S.B. 38 and H. 143 S.B. 39 [= Or. 15010/17, 18], and one is in the Mannerheim 
Collection in Helsinki (Mannerheim 3), all of which are of Khotanese provenance. The 
folio belongs to a manuscript that was discovered possibly in Khadalik, one of the 
main sites of the Khotan area, at the beginning of the twentieth century, and was 
probably split into three parts at the time, before being sold and then brought to 
Europe. Two fragments, that had been sent to A.ER. Hoernle by PJ. Miles in 1903, 
were identified and published by Kuno Horyi ”~ BF 4K (1938). J.N. Reuter 
(1913-1918: 5) had already published the other fragment that had been brought back 
by G. Mannerheim from his expedition to Central Asia and Northern China 
(1906-1908); this edition, however, was not known to Kuno, who couldn’t collate his 
fragments with the one that had been transliterated by Reuter.** That the three 
fragments belong to the same folio was shown by J.W. de Jong (1977), who joined the 
fragments in the Hoernle Collection to the Mannerheim fragment, and was thus able to 
supplement the corresponding missing sections of the main manuscript of the 
Kasyapaparivarta.® This folio was also given in Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002: 
60-62, with plates 76-77 of the two fragments in the Hoernle collection), and the text 
of the folio without plates is also found in Bongard-Levin et al. (2004: 206-207). 
Recently Karashima published a new edition of the whole folio (Karashima (2004: 
105-109, with plates I-II), and Karashima (2009/1: 354-356), with plates 218-220 in 
Karashima (2009/II)). This folio belongs to a manuscript fragment of the 
Kasyapaparivarta different from the von Staél-Holstein manuscript and the Petrovsky 
fragment (SI P/85A, see point (3) above). 


.A fragment in the Hoernle Collection (H. 143 S.B. 68 [= Or. 15010/38}) recently 


identified and published by Karashima (2009/1: 391-392), with plate 238 in Karashima 
(2009/11). 


Four unpublished fragments in the British Library (IOL San 101, IOL San 673 (= Kha. 
1.82), Or. 8212/1775(F) and IOL San 51). The first three have been identified by K. 
Wille, the fourth by Karashima. All these fragments are of Khotanese provenance.™ 
The fragments are very small and it is very difficult to say anything with certainty 
about the script and date. The script of IOL San 51 and IOL San 101 is the Early South 
Turkestan Brahmi (end of the sixth to the seventh century), IOL San 673 is South 
Turkestan Brahmi (the main type, between the seventh and the ninth century), and 


Information in Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: viii; on this fragment cf. also de Jong 1977: 252. 
Cf. Oguibénine 1994: 111. 

De Jong 1977: 247-255. 

K. Wille and Karashima S.’s personal communication; on the first two cf. also Wille 2009: 31. 
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Or.8212/1774(F) is also South Turkestan Brahmi (main type ?). 


7. A further fragmentary folio of the Ka@syapaparivarta in the Berlin Turfan Collection, 
which comes from the Northern Silk Road site of Kizil, first published in the initial 
volume of the Sanskrit Handschriften aus den Turfanfunden (SHT I: 165, no. 374) and 
later identified by D. Schlingloff (SHT IV: 280, no. 374), and published again by 
Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002: 63-64, with plate 78), reprinted, slightly different, by 
Bongard-Levin, Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaya and Temkin (2004: 207ff, with pl. 222ff)). 
This is the only known manuscript of the Kasvapaparivarta that was found outside the 
Khotan region. The folio is written in Early Turkestan Brahmi, the same 
palaeographical variety employed in the earliest extant witness of the Khotanese Book 
of Zambasta (manuscript T III S 16/bi 33, from Soréuq) and other early Khotanese 
manuscripts, as well as in a Sanskrit manuscript of the Astddasasdhasrika 
PrajfiaGparamita from Soréuq,™ and in IOL San 51 and 101 (cf. point (6) above), and 
points to a dating to the fifth/sixth centuries. It is not impossible that the manuscript 
was originally produced in the Khotan area and subsequently brought to Kizil. 


I1I.2.2 Khotanese manuscripts 

As I have already mentioned, a number of fragments belonging to different manuscripts 

preserving a Khotanese version of the KdaSyapaparivarta have been identified by O. 

Skjervg. This discovery is quite important for the literary and religious history of the 

Central Asian kingdom in that it documents the existence of a Khotanese version of the 

KaSyapaparivarta: 

. Fragment H. 144 N.S. 83 [= IOL Khot 163/1], published by Bailey (1967 [= KT 5]: 
52), with facsimile in Skjzrvg (2003: Pl. 11a) and a new edition in Skjervg (2003). To 
this is adjoined fragment bi40 fol. 26, unpublished, in the Berlin-Brandenburgische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. This manuscript is written in Early Turkestan Brahmi, 


type b, subtype with knots, used between the fifth and the sixth centuries.*’ The text 
corresponds to KaSvapaparivarta 94-95. 


— 


2.Fragment bi38, unpublished, in the Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, overlapping with bi40+H. 144 N.S. 83. The text corresponds to 
Kasyapaparivarta 94, 


3.Ms. Kha. vii.l, folio 43 [= IOL Khot 36/2], a single folio containing the name 
Ratnakila, published by Bailey (1963 [= KT 5]: 182). According to Lore Sander’s 
unpublished research on Khotanese palaeography, the script of this folio is Early 
Turkestan Brahmi, subtype 2 (i-e., without knots), in use between the fifth and the sixth 
centuries. The text corresponds to Ka@Syapaparivarta 154-157. 


4. Ms. Harding 77.2 [= Or. 12637/72.10], edited by Bailey (1967 [= KT 5]: 282), and with 
a new edition by Skjzrve (2003, with plate llc). This manuscript is written in Early 
Turkestan Brahmi, subtype | (i.e., with knots), in use between the fifth and sixth 


s 
36 


See note 89. 


SHT HT: 188-199, nos. 933-934. The Early Turkestan Brahmi with its two subtypes, with and without 
knots, was in use between the fifth and the sixth centuries on both the Southern and the Norther Silk 
Routes, cf. Sander 1984: 159-186, Sander 1986: 167-168, and Sander 1989: 112-118. 

” Cf. Sander 1989: plate 7 and Sander’s unpublished research on Khotanese palaeography. 
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centuries. The text corresponds to Ka@Svapaparivarta 131-134. 


5. Ms. SI M 10, consisting of two fragments in the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg (from the Malov Collection), which 
are in fact one folio broken into two pieces (Emmerick and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
(1995: pl. 166), published ibid: 176-177), identified and edited there by Skjzrve).™ 
The text corresponds to Kasvapaparivarta 141-143. 


IlI.3 Assessment of the evidence 


The identification of a Khotanese translation of the Kasyapaparivarta and the existence 
of quotations from the Kdasyapaparivarta in the Book of Zambasta add new pieces of 
information to our knowledge of the circulation of the Ka@svapaparivarta in Khotan and 
also to its textual lineage, comprising versions in all the major languages of the 
Mahayana corpus. In particular, the dating of the fragments of the Khotanese 
K&Svapaparivarta to the fifth/sixth centuries together with the new dating of the Book of 
Zambasta to no later than the second half of the fifth century established by M. Maggi 
(2004) make it possible to clarify the chronological horizon of previous assumptions 
about the Central Asian circulation of this siitra.” 


Recently G. Schopen (2009) has briefly addressed the problem of the circulation of the 
Kasyapaparivarta in Khotan in an article that calls into question the feasibility of the 
application of the philological notion of Urtext to Mahayana works. The materials central 
to his investigation are the Bhaisajyaguru-siitra manuscripts and the situation at Gilgit. 
Schopen’s questioning is a synchronic-oriented response to the various methodological 
issues raised by the circulation of multiple versions of several Mahayana discourses, in 
an attempt to deal with the difficulties raised by trying to explain these multiple versions 
by means of a model of development over time. In fact these different recensions of the 
texts appear to have often been simultaneously available in the same areas at roughly the 
same times in the same religious community (the case of the Bhaisajyaguru at Gilgit) and 
in communities that seem to have been in contact with each other (the case of the 
Kasyapaparivarta and Saddharmapundarika at Khotan, less certain than the case of the 
Bhaisajyaguru at Gilgit). As regards the Kasyapaparivarta, Schopen (2009: 190-191) 
criticises the position taken by M.I. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2002: vii-viii) that: 

... we may conclude that at least two Sanskrit versions of the KP [KaSyapa-parivarta} 
existed in Eastern Turkestan in the first centuries C.E.: a brief and apparently earlier 
version, and an extended one which took shape later. Manuscript SI P/2 represents the 
extended version of the KP [K@Syapaparivarta}. 
Before addressing further Schopen’s remarks, it may be useful to summarise the 
philological situation of the Sanskrit Kasyapaparivarta as it emerges from the above 
surveyed textual material. The text contained in SI P/2 represents an ‘extended’ version 
of the Kasyapaparivarta, which includes (in a number of sections) verses that follow and 


“According to Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: ix these fragments can be given a preliminary dating to 


the eighth/ninth centuries, though such a late dating does not seem to be correct as they are in very good 
Old Khotanese (I am indebted to O. Skjerve for correcting this dating). 

° Maggi’s dating (2004) is now confirmed by Sander 2009. Accordingly, the statement by Pagel 1995: 74, 
note 74 that all of the references to Ratnakiita texts in the Book of Zambasta “postdate the 
K@syapaparivarta and Ratnarasi fragments by approximately four centuries” can be rectified. 
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summarise the prose parts. The Hoernle+Mannerheim folio, in contrast to this extended 
version, consists only of prose, and the prose of this prose-only version is also “more 
contracted than that of the extended one”.™ As far as the Petrovsky fragment (SI P/85A, 
corresponding to Ka@fyapaparivarta 14-19) is concerned, it differs from SI P/2 in that it 
does not have verses where SI P/2 does, and there also are a number of textual 
differences.”' To these textual witnesses, excerpts from the Kasyapaparivarta on copper 
plates, discovered in Sri Lanka and dated palaeographically to the eighth/ninth centuries 
can be added.” All of these mirror a version that omitted the verses.” 

In terms of the circulation of multiple versions of the Kaésyapaparivarta, it can be noted 
that if Wille’s recent identification of fragment IOL San 101 is correct, this is a 
remarkable finding, in that the fragment preserves a much shorter version of the prose 
text vis-a-vis SI P/2, as well as spelling peculiarities. IOL San 101 (end of the sixth to the 
seventh century) could belong either to a further, previously unknown recension, or to a 
recension related to the one known from the Hoernle+Mannerheim folio. In terms of the 
presence or absence of verses, this cannot be determined, because the text belongs to 
sections of the sittra (Kasyapaparivarta 154-159) which lack verses also in SI P/2. On the 
other hand, both Or 8212/1774(F) and IOL 673 (corresponding respectively to 
KdSyapaparivarta 17-18 and 107-108) preserve sections of the sitra which have verses in 
the corresponding text of SI P/2. Or 8212/1774(F) is a very small fragment and seems to 
match sections 17ff of the von Staél-Holstein’s edition: rl! preserves the syllables: .. 
hdnidhadna .. and 12: + . nya vd .. +. These two lines seem to match: 
mahanidhanapratilambha (SI P/2,15r2) and c{Granya]vaso (SI P/2,15r4), i.e., the first line 
seems to match the prose part of Kasyapaparivarta 17, and the second line the verse part 
of the same section of the text. The verso of the fragment seems to match the prose 
section of KaSyapaparivarta 20 (vy: me catva, cf. SI P/2,16v2: me c(atva)[rJa(h); vz: 
[n]am du<h>Stlesu, cf. SI P/2,16v2: dharmadanam duhsilesu). If this tentative 
identification is correct, this means that the fragment in question represents in any case a 
recension of the text that did contain verses. As to fragment IOL San 673, apparently this 
matches the verse part of Kasyapaparivarta 107 and the prose part of KaSyapaparivarta 
108.% Therefore both fragments, Or 8212/1774(F) and IOL San 673, appear to be 
witnesses of a verse recension. 

What conclusions can be drawn? The only sections of the text as preserved in the von 
Staél-Holstein manuscript for which the surviving material in Sanskrit overlap are 
Kasyapaparivarta 14-19 (Hoernle+Mannerheim folio), 17ff (Or. 8212/1774(F)), 62 (OL 
San 51), 107-108 (IOL San 673), 151-153 (Turfan folio = SHT 374), and 155 (IOL San 


90 
2 


Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: viii. 
As to IOL San 101 (KaSyapaparivarta 155) and IOL San 51 (KaSyapaparivarta 62), which is very 
similar though not identical in script to IOL San 101, these preserve sections of the sitra which do not 
contain verses in the main manuscript (SI P/2) either. 
%  Paranavitana 1939. 
® It needs to be mentioned that out of the one-hundred-and-fifty-eight preserved verses, the last ten 
appear to have been originally part of the siitra before the later addition of the majority of verses, as 
pointed out by Silk 2009b. 

rl: Sati * tadamt. t., cf. SI P/2 56r4: ndkrosati taditas tatha, 12: Gdhyatma citta », cf. ST P/2, 56r5: 
adhydima cittam; 13: .. : ta .valostd °; r4: tlasya vikdram pasya, cf. SI P/2, 56v4: cittasya vikaram pasyati; 
v1: Kasvapa pudgalagr., cf. SI P/2 5711: tadyathapi ndma kasvapa galagraha; v2: .. tendrivasyau °, cf. ST P/ 
2, 5712f.: dharmajivitendriyasyoparodhena; V3: vyo bhavati +e °, cf. STs. mocayitayvyo bhavati | evam; v4: .. 
eva mo .., cf. SY P/2, 57r5-S7vT: tata eva mocayitavvam bhavati (K. Wille’s preliminary transcription). 
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101). In the case of Kasvapaparivarta 14-19 it is possible to determine that the verse 
parts are absent in an earlier witness (Hoernle+Mannerheim) but present in the later (SI 
P/2). In the case of Kasvapaparivarta 17ff and 107-108 we have verses possibly in a 
version witnessed by a manuscript that could have been copied between the seventh and 
the ninth century (Or. 8212/1774(F)) and in SI P/2 (seventh/eight centuries). In the case 
of KdaSyapaparivarta 62, 151-153, and 155 it is again not possible to determine the 
presence or absence of verses, since these sections lack verses also in SI P/2. To 
summarise: the presence of verse accompanying most sections of the otherwise prose 
siitra is shared by the von Staél-Holstein manuscript, possibly Or. 8212/1774(F), IOL San 
673, the Tibetan canonical translation, the latest Chinese translation, and the quotations 
in the seventh-century Prasannapadd. On the contrary, the four earlier Chinese 
translations, a Dunhuang manuscript fragment containing another Tibetan version 
(Pelliot tibétain 676) probably earlier than the corresponding canonical version,” and the 
commentary on the siitra as preserved in Chinese and Tibetan neither contain nor refer to 
verses. 


Lin Li-Kouang # #3 (1949: 167ff) had maintained that the prose parts were 
improved and sanskritised at a later date by editors or revisers. Contrariwise, J.W. de 
Jong (1977: 255) concluded that the verse parts were linguistically later than the prose 
parts. In a paper read at the XIV World Sanskrit Conference held in Kyoto in 2009, J. 
Silk suggested (i) that despite what seems to be a comparatively late date for the verses, 
they appear to be transmitted in so-called ‘Imitation Hybrid Sanskrit’, (ii) that the 
grammar of these verses is in fact artificial, and (iii) that they were composed in an 
intentionally archaizing style. Therefore their morphology in particular would not 
represent any actual language or dialect as such. According to Silk’s finding the language 
of the verse would not be per se indicative in terms of a chronological assessment but 
would rather point to the possibility that their redactors imitated the archaic scriptural 
language they were familiar with: “what he [i.e., the redactor] created seems to belong to 
a milieu from which it does not originate” (Silk 2009b). 


Besides considerations of historico-linguistic nature, there are a few problems when 
using the presence or absence of verse in order to establish a certain text or translation as 
being representative of a given recension. As far as the textual situation of the Sanskrit 
recensions is concerned, it is important not to come to conclusions on the basis of the 
shape of the Chinese translations (i.e., absence of verse in the earlier translations, and 
presence in the later version). For example, in the case of the earliest translation carried 
out in the Han dinasty #294, which does not contain verse, it cannot be ruled out that the 
translator rendered into prose an original Sanskrit that was in verse or, for that matter, 
verse and prose, especially since it is a general pattern that translators in the Han period 
would tend to render verse as prose.” This pattern could explain why the oldest 


Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: ix notes that the text of the Turfan folio differs slightly from that of 
manuscript SI P/2 and that because the text contained in the manuscript corresponds to parts that do not 
contain verses, it is not possible to say which version this fragment belongs to. For a study of 
Kasyapaparivarta |53-154 cf. Silk 2010. 

*  Pelliot tibétain 676 has been identified by J. Silk and corresponds to sections 19-24 of the Sanskrit text. 
Cf. the remarks by de Jong 1977: 253 with regard to Kasyapaparivarta 136-137 (contained in the 
Hoernle+Mannerheim fragments). On the common practice of Han period translators to render verse into 
prose cf. Ziircher 1991: 283, Harrison 1993: 159 (tr. of the Lokdnuvartadna-sittra, T 807), and Nattier 2008: 
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translation(s) of the Kasvapaparivarta had only a very small number of verses, while the 
later ones had many (corresponding to the extant ‘extended’ Sanskrit recension), and why 
the need to add verses may have been felt by later translators. On the other hand, the 
earlier translations may not have rendered verse into prose, because there may have been 
no verses at all: the prose and verse in the extant Sanskrit recension follow each other 
very closely, but because there are versions in Sanskrit and Tibetan without verses, this 
could well indicate that the verses are later altogether, as argued by Silk (2009b). 


Further, the comparison of verse with verse and prose with prose would seem to be a 
more reliable criterion than comparing a metrical with a non-metrical text. However, 
Kuno Horyi A®f #7 (1938) has already pointed out that, of the four Chinese versions, 
the Jin # and Qin # correspond more closely to the Sanskrit text of the Hoernle 
fragments (the shorter recension) and concluded that the text must have been in existence 
in the third/fifth centuries.” FE Weller’s work on the Sanskrit, Tibetan and all the Chinese 
versions (with the exception of the one preserved in the Ratnamegha-sutra)” has shown 
that the relationship between the extant Indic and the other versions is not one of direct 
textual dependence of any of the latter on the former.'™ 


Coming now to Schopen’s (2009: 190-191) observations, he notes that: 


... [Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya] does not, unfortunately, explain her dating, nor give it 
any further precision. Her wording in regard to the ‘brief’ version — she says it is 
“apparently earlier” — is also not particularly reassuring: it is not at all clear, in fact, 
why one version should be placed before the other. In fact since none of her manuscript 
materials come from “the first centuries C.E.,” but are all from the Khotan area [the one 
exception being a single fragment from the German Turfan Collection] and have been 
dated to the 6th/8th centuries on palaeographic grounds only, the actual situation may 
be more conservatively stated as follows: although there is a Chinese version that de 
Jong describes as “very primitive,” and that is attributed to the Han (2nd century), stil! 
as late as the 6th/8th centuries the Ka@Syapaparivarta was circulating in Sanskrit in the 
same area in at least two quite different shapes. These ‘versions,’ moreover, differed not 
just in terms of the presence or absence of verses. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya has noted, 
for example, that even “the prose of the brief version is more contracted than that of the 
extended one,” and that there are any number of differences in wording ... [Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya (2002: vill-ix)]. Differences of this kind and, above all, the fact that the 
KaSyapaparivarta was available in one region in at least two distinct shapes in the same 
period, are certainly as important historically as the determination — if this is even 
possible — of which of these shapes might have been chronologically prior. In fact they 
may be far more important for understanding how Indian religious groups of 
communities thought of what we call a “text”. Chronological considerations may never 
have been much more than an occasional ripple in the main current of the transmission 
and reception of these “texts”. In the end the real question may be whether such 
differences were ever noticed by the people who used these texts, or if they mattered, 
and if not, what did they think of the writing they might have held in their hands. 


44 (An Shigao) and 76 (Lokaksema). On the attribution of the earliest Chinese translation see note 13. 
Cf. de Jong 1977: 247. 
* See note 13. 


© Cf. the introductions in Weller 1965, 1966, 1966/1967, 1970; and cf. also de Jong 1977: 252-253 and 
Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: viii-ix. 
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While these remarks about Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya’s conclusions help broaden our 
perception of the circulation of the Kasyapaparivarta in Khotan and of its use by the 
Buddhist communities there, the state of the circulation of the Kasvapaparivarta in 
Khotan Schopen describes needs to be completed by taking into account the Khotanese 
evidence, in particular two pieces of information: 


(a) the existence of a fifth-/sixth-century Khotanese version of the KaSyapaparivarta 
circulating in Khotan, materially evidenced by manuscripts that are in some cases earlier 
than and in some cases contemporary to the extant Sanskrit manuscripts of the text (cf. 
above sections III.2.1-2); 


(b) the presence of sourced quotations from the KaSyapaparivarta in the Book of 
Zambasta, whose redaction date is no later than the second half of the fifth century, as 
well as the inclusion in it of unsourced citations, though with the caveats (i) that these 
may have been quoted from sources other than the Kd$vapaparivarta, and (ii) that, given 
the fluidity of the transmission of Buddhist textual clusters, caution is always necessary 
not to make too much of isolated occurrences. 


Though the insufficient manuscript evidence at our disposal renders any statement just 
roughly approximate, it can now be reasonably stated that the two points singled out 
above indicate the existence and circulation of at least one Indic recension of the 
Kasyapaparivarta in the Khotan area, on which the translation and citations in Khotanese 
relied, by the second half of the fifth century at the latest. In fact, such recension may 
have possibly circulated earlier if one makes allowance for a span of time of several 
decades up to a couple of centuries for the Sanskrit Kasyapaparivarta to circulate in 
Khotan when no written texts were available in the local language and the Buddhist 
transmission still relied exclusively on Indic languages — independently from whether the 
text was originally assembled in India or in Central Asia — which accounts for the lack of 
evidence in Khotanese before the Book of Zambasta and the first extant Khotanese 
translation of the Kasyapaparivarta. Besides, it ought to be always taken into account that 
any assessment necessarily relies on the source materials that have survived, and that the 
lack of extant evidence need not imply that it never existed. 


As far as above point (b) is concerned, it is true that the quotations in the Book of 
Zambasta, due to their metrical counterparts in Khotanese and the non-verbatim 
correspondence with any of the parallels, determined, as seen above, by the peculiar 
character of the Book of Zambasta vis-a-vis perhaps more standard quotations to be 
found in other (earlier and later) Indian discourses, anthologies of discourses or treatises, 
leave us without a great deal of comparative information in this respect. And it is also 
true that it is impossible to state beyond doubt that the quotations in the Book of 
Zambasta derive from an Indian or from a Khotanese version of the KaSyapaparivarta. 
This is so (i) because none of the quotations overlaps with the extant fragment of the 
Khotanese Kasyapaparivarta and (ii) because it cannot be proven that the Book of 
Zambasta antedates the Khotanese translation of the Kasyapaparivarta. Nonetheless, in 
chronological terms the source of the quotations (Indian or Khotanese) would not make 


‘1 The presence of unsourced citations in the Book of Vimalakirti adds to the picture as well to the extent 


that the Book of Vimalakirti relies on earlier Old Khotanese sources, although its direct dependence on the 
Kasyapaparivarta cannot be proven. 
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any difference for our purposes, in that the very existence of the quotations in a fifth- 
century work proves the local circulation of its sources. Moreover, since a closer 
inspection of the Book of Zambasta suggests that this was probably the earliest Buddhist 
text ever written in Khotanese, with the aim of supporting the teaching and preaching 
activity in the local language before the major task of translating Mahayana discourses 
was undertaken, it can be at least suggested that considering such a religio-historical 
backdrop the quotations were based on an Indian rather than on a Khotanese version of 
the Kasyapaparivarta, oral or written or both, as the reception of this text may have been. 


As regards point (a) above and the position of the Khotanese translation of the 
Kasvapaparivarta vis-a-vis the Sanskrit text, the extant textual evidence is not sufficient 
to reconstruct the form and peculiarities of the different recensions of the Sanskrit 
KaSyapaparivarta (at least two if not more). It follows that it is also impossible to relate 
the Khotanese evidence, consisting of the quotations in the Book of Zambasta and the 
fragmentary translation of the text, either to one or to the other recension. The Khotanese 
translation covers (fragmentarily) only sections 94-95 [= H. 144 N.S. 83+bi 38], 131-134 
{= Hard. 77.2], 141-143 [SI M 10], and 154-157 [= Kha. vii.l] of the Sanskrit text and the 
limited extension of the text that is available does not allow for an extensive comparative 
study. Some information is still to be gathered through a comparison of the Khotanese 
with the Sanskrit and the other versions: 


(i) The Khotanese prose text, where preserved, matches the Sanskrit quite well.'™ 


(ii) Of the preserved Khotanese sections, 131-133 have verses in the extended Sanskrit 
recension (as witnessed by the von Staél-Holstein manuscript), as well as in the Northern 
Song 4t ® (960-1126 AD) translation (T 352) and in the ninth-century Tibetan 
translation, but not in Khotanese. Thus a first noticeable feature in the Khotanese version 
is the lack of verses. This is a feature characteristic in common with one of the extant 
Sanskrit recensions, the Eastern Han #7 (25-220 AD) translation (T 350), the Jin & 
(265-420 AD) translation (T 351), the version featuring as the seventh chapter of the 
*Mahdaratnamegha-siitra (Dasheng bao yun jing K#RBR, T 659) translated in 503 AD 
during the Liang ® period (502-552 AD), and the anonymous Qin # translation that was 
assembled in the Mahdratnakiita collection (T 310.43) by Bodhiruci in the period 
706-713 AD under the Tang #f (618-907 AD). The Sanskrit recension in question is the 
one witnessed by the Hoernle+Mannerheim manuscript, which by lucky coincidence 
happens to preserve a part of the siitra that overlaps with the text contained in the 
Khotanese fragment. This part covers precisely sections 131-133, for which the 
Khotanese evidence now provides a unique additional witness, besides the von Staél- 
Holstein manuscript and the five Chinese and Tibetan translations. This is quite an 
important discovery in that it is roughly contemporary to the Hoernle+Mannerheim 
manuscript and thus it positions it near the earliest Sanskrit recension. On the other hand, 
although the recension(s) containing prose exclusively, would appear to be earlier than 
the one(s) containing prose and verse, the fact that the Khotanese version is the oldest 
preserved in terms of manuscript evidence, may tentatively suggest that the Khotanese 
translation of the Kdsyapaparivarta chronologically belongs to the initial phase in the 


‘2 For text-critical remarks cf. the notes to the edition in Skjzrve 2003. 
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development of the existing recensions of the KaSyapaparivarta.'!” Yet, this is not 
entirely certain. First, there are, as we have seen, problems with adopting the verse as a 
dating criterion. Second, it cannot be ruled out (at least in principle) that the Khotanese 
translation may have been carried out on the basis of a Sanskrit text that did have verse, 
whereas the Khotanese for some reason decided to translate only the prose part. 


(iii) The Kasvapaparivarta sections preserved in the Khotanese fragments all have 
counterparts in all existing versions, with the exception of sections 154-157 that are 
found in the extended Sanskrit recension (this portion of text is not witnessed by the 
other recension anyway), in T 659 and T 310.43 (with the exception of section 157), but 
not in T 350, and not in T 351 (with the exception of section 157).'™ Judging only from 
this fact, the Khotanese version would seem to be situated close enough to T 659 (the 
early fifth-century Chinese translation). 


Summing up, since it is not possible to date the earliest Sanskrit recension, the oldest 
datable recension for which we have a witness is the translation produced by Lokaksema 
or by members of his school in the second century.'® It cannot be determined whether the 
extant Khotanese translation may depend on the same Indic original as this early Chinese 
translation or on a text close enough to it. However, on religio-historical rather than on 
strict philological grounds, it can be observed that, although during the second and third 
centuries the Dharma had certainly already reached Khotan, the large scale effort of 
transmission of the Dharma and especially of the Mahayana is a later event. This was to 
be carried out through ‘original’ and ‘missionary’ compositions such as the Book of 
Zambasta and translations in Khotanese, and is a phenomenon which takes place in the 
context of the spread of the Mahayana across Central Asia to China in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. Such a setting is quite different from that of the early Chinese translations of 
Agamas and Mahayana sitras that were carried out in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In terms of religious and cultural history, the Khotanese translations and 
compositions were more related to the unprecedented Mahayana conquest of China 
carried out at the time of Kumarajiva (344-413 AD) and his school. In sum, a combined 
evaluation of the manuscript evidence and of the foregoing observations leads to the 
conclusion that the Khotanese evidence can be positioned side by side with the earliest 
Sanskrit recension: on palaeographic grounds (although the dating of a manuscript bears 
no inherent evidence as to the age of the text it contains), and on literary grounds, in that 
it is a prose-only version (although the above-mentioned caveat as regards the evaluation 
of the presence or absence of verses needs to be kept in mind). 


To come back to the emphasis put by Schopen on the contemporary circulation of 
multiple versions: the proposed synchronic model is certainly helpful in that it can 


A closer reading of the extant Khotanese sections of the text in comparison not only with the Sanskrit 
but also with the Chinese and Tibetan versions could help to assess the relative position of the Khotanese 
recension within the textual lineage of the Kasvapaparivarta. 

™ For T 350, T 351, T 310.43 and T 352 suffice it to refer to von Staél-Holstein’s synoptic edition of the 
Chinese translations in ed. von Staél-Holstein (1926), pp. 138 (= section 94), 140 (= 95), 188 (= 131), 189 
(= 132), 190-191 (= 133), 192-193 (= 134), 205-206 (= 141), 207 (= 142), 208-209 (= 143), 222 (= 154), 
223 (= 155), 224 (= 156), 225 (= 157). For T 659 cf. T XVI,283al1 (= 154), T XVI,283a20 (= 155), T 
283a29 (= 156), T XVI,283b4 (= 157). Though Nagao’s study (1973) of T 659 points out its affinity with T 
351 and T 310.43 (see note 13), it may be noted in passing that in the case of the sections in question, both 
their presence and the wording is consistently shared with T 352. 

‘5 See note 13. 
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account not only for the temporal (and thereby vertical), but also for the horizontal 
textual dimension — and meaningful religio-historical discourses cannot rely on one 
approach to the exclusion of the other. Nonetheless, it remains possible and useful to 
attempt a relative dating of ‘a text. The perspective that can be obtained by projecting all 
different versions of a text on to an ideal historical screen does not contradict the 
multifaceted nature of the text in question, nor the synchronic coexistence of various 
recensions at a given point in time and space. In other words, if at a comparatively later 
stage the textual situation presents itself in a given state, which can appear, as it were, 
inherently ‘hypertrophic’ due to the text’s own popularity, vicissitudes and wide-ranging 
transmission, it is still useful to scrutinise such a synchronic state in minute detail from a 
diachronic point of observation. This is so in order (a) not to misrepresent the changes 
that occurred over time by projecting a resulting state back to the beginning stages of 
redaction and circulation, and (b) not to overlook historical information that can still be 
thereby recovered (as Schopen’s work (1978 and 2009) on the texts and Buddhism of 
Gilgit has shown). In the particular instance of Khotan, what makes the difference is that 
the use of a vernacular, and more specifically of a clearly recognisable linguistic layer 
that is Old Khotanese, along with the survival of datable manuscript evidence, allows for 
a relatively clear chronological definition of the materials under consideration. Only this, 
in turn, makes a synchronic outlook at all possible. Thus, as far as the ‘Indian’ 
K&Syapaparivarta is concerned, since this text is known exclusively through ‘Khotanese’ 
recensions circulating in Khotan (in Sanskrit and Khotanese, with the Chinese and 
Tibetan translations having a relative value here and needing to be handled with much 
caution), the Khotanese materials prove to be (a) an essential witness of one of the 
possibly synchronic multiple ‘Indo-Khotanese’ recensions circulating in Khotan, and (b) 
at the same time relevant to outlining, as far as possible, a diachronic history of textual 
development for the overall ‘Kasyapaparivarta textual phenomenon’ (with the use of the 
Chinese and, for that matter, Tibetan translations, being more inherently legitimate in this 
case). In this respect, as to the actual textual situation of the Kasvapaparivarta, it seems 
that what was been contended by Silk (2009b) is confirmed: 
it seems ... given the evidence, in this case much less likely that there were, so to speak 
‘originally’ two major contemporaneous recensions, one with and one without verses, 
than that the verses were added to the text at some point during or before the 7th 
century. 
Finally, with regard to Schopen’s observations on the Kasyapaparivarta recensions from 
which I started my discussion in this paragraph, the foregoing investigation, mostly 
aimed at testing the bearing of the evidence preserved in Khotanese on the issue of the 
circulation of the Ka@syapaparivarta in Khotan, throws into relief another and more 
general issue. That is, when looking at ‘texts’ circulating in Central Asian localities, in 
this case Khotan, from the perspective of the history of ‘Indian’ Buddhism (as well as 
when aiming at a broader understanding of the formation of Mahayana discourses), it is 
necessary to take fully into consideration the evidence in Khotanese side by side with 
that in Sanskrit." As we have seen, the Khotanese material is often palaeographically 


6 Cf. the remarks by Pagel 1995: 61: “... there exists a small, but potentially significant group of 
(fragmented) miscellaneous works of Khotanese, Singhalese and South Indian origin [bearing on the 
history of the Ramnakiita collection prior to Bodhiruci]”. 
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and textually quite old. It is philologically relevant in itself, and it can be, moreover, 
relevant to the history of Indian Buddhism in that the Khotanese Buddhist communities 
were certainly culturally part of the Indianised Buddhist oecumene of the time, with a 
role to play not only in the reception but also in the formation of the Mahayana, of which 
Khotan was a renowned stronghold.” The Dharma in Khotan relied on texts in Indian 
languages that circulated side by side with Khotanese translations and compositions 
probably originally conceived as a means of instruction and interpretation in the local 
language.'™ Central Asia, including Khotan, is a part of the Indianised domain of Greater 
India. The latter term has long been used to refer to the historical spread of Indian culture 
beyond the Indian subcontinent proper, with particular reference to the spread of 
Brahmanical institutions and traditions in Southeast Asia, as introduced by the Indianised 
kingdoms of the fifth to the fifteenth centuries, but it may also extend to the earlier 
spread of Buddhism from India to Central Asia and China by way of the Silk Roads 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. This does not imply that from a historical 
point of view the communities that produced it were characterised by the adoption of 
Indian institutions etc., though in terms of monastic communities living by the Vinaya 
this may in fact be a correct statement. 

Thus, at least to some extent, a focus on the local reception and transmission of the 
KaSyapaparivarta in the Khotan of the fifth/sixth centuries can reveal something of 
relevance to the subject of “how Indian religious groups of communities thought of what 
we call a ‘text’”’, to quote Schopen again (2009: 191). The assessment of the circulation 
of this text presented here by taking into consideration the evidence extant in Khotanese, 
the local Central Asian language, side by side with the material preserved in Sanskrit, the 
Indian language (and its Chinese and Tibetan translations), has offered, on the small- 
scale, a close-up view on the role played by Central Asian Buddhist communities in the 
process of its transmission as well as on the philological complexities of a monumental 
work such as the Book of Zambasta. It has at the same time revealed, on the large-scale, 
the potential of a locale-oriented study to provide evidence relevant to the broader, 
comprehensive textual history of the sitra in question. Small questions often tend to 
become in themselves rather large in scope, and to take into account all the specificities 
of its local circulation vis-a-vis the larger picture can hopefully lead to more realistic 
understandings of the transmission of the K@Syapaparivarta. 


‘7 In terms of material evidence, this is confirmed by the list of identjfied Sanskrit manuscripts from 
Khotan in Wille 2009. As remarked by Wille 2009: 30, “Examples of the Sravakayana literature in Khotan 
are seldom found and moreover one of these manuscripts, namely the Samyuktagama was probably 
imported”. 

‘** A comprehensive inventory of Sanskrit manuscript remains from Khotan has not yet been published, 
but can be found in Hironaka Tomoyuki A # Z's unpublished Ph.D. thesis (2003); cf. also Hironaka 
2007 and 2008 (however due to my ignorance of modem Chinese I regret that I was not able to take these 
works into proper account). A list of Sanskrit texts from Khotan is available in Wille 2009, updated in 
Wille 2011. Naturally, along with the written sources, the oral transmission in Indian languages continued 
to play a crucial role side by side with them. An interesting case that may be quoted as an example of local 
circulation of an allegedly ‘minor’ Mahayana discourse in Central Asia is that of the 
*Nivatanivatagatimudravatara-siitra preserved in Chinese (T 645 and T 646) and Tibetan (Peking/Otani 
868, Derge/Tohoku 202) translations and quoted in the Siksdsamuccaya, of which Sanskrit fragments have 
been recently identified in the Berlin Turfan Collection (cf. Karashima 2010: 461-463), and it is also from 
this ‘minor’ discourse that quotations are found in the Book of Zambasta (with the name of the text being 
cited twice, at Z 13.86 and Z 13.147). 
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Abbreviations 
AN Anguttara-nikava (ed. PTS) 
CPD Critical Pali Dictionary 
D Derge edition 
DN Digha-nikdva (ed. PTS) 
DA Dirgha-agama (T 1) 
Dhs Dhammasangani (ed. PTS) 
EA Ekottarika-Ggama (T 125) 


KBT Khotanese Buddhist texts (ed. Bailey 1951/1981) 

KT 1-7 Khotanese Texts (ed. Bailey 1945-1985) 

MN Majjhima-nikdya (ed. PTS) 

Nanjio A Catalogue of the Chinese Translations of the Buddhist Tripitaka (ed. Nanjio 1883) 

Ps Paparicasiidani (ed. PTS) 

Q Peking (Qianlong) edition 

SDTV6 = Saka Documents Texts Volume 6 (ed. Skjzrv¢ 2002) 

SHT Sanskrit-Handschriften aus den Turfanfunden 

SN Samyutta-nikdya (ed. PTS) 

SV Sumangalavildsini (ed. PTS) 

SWTF Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden und der kanonischen 
Literatur der Sarvastivada-Schule 


T Taish6 Tripitaka (ed. CBETA 2009) 

Thag Theragaétha (ed. PTS) 

Z Book of Zambasta (ed. Emmerick 1968) 
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